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ROYAL GAMBIT 


HERMANN GRESSIEKER. Adapted by GEORGE WHITE 


After 20 successful German productions, Royal Gambit finally came 
to New York in the spring of 1959, and received the critics’ warmest 
welcome. It delineates the relationships of King Henry VIII and the six 
women of his life; but in its theme it transcends history and poses the most 
challenging of modern thoughts. Herr Gressieker presents us with a Henry 
who is the epitome of Renaissance man, and then adroitly leads him to 
contemporary liberal thoughts, and to the conclusion that the goth century 
is the dead end of humanism. “Original, stimulating and mature... a 
compact, well-written play that asks some cogent questions and provides 
disturbing answers.”—N.Y. Times. “An exceptionally interesting experi- 
ment in fresh matter and fresh method.”—N.Y. Herald-Tribune. 


i MAN, 6 WOMEN—PLATFORM SET—BOOKS, $1.00—ROYALTY, $50-$25 


BETWEEN TWO THIEVES 


WARNER LEROY. Adapted from DIEGO FABBRI 


A group of traveling Jewish actors enter a bare stage and draw roles 
for the reenactment of a drama they have staged nightly since the 
Crucifixion of Christ. Halfway through the reenactment the leader's 
daughter calls a halt. Weary of the repetition, she wishes to get beneath 
the law to Jesus Himself. The result of the ensuing improvisation is a 
general indictment of man. There are interruptions from the audience, as 
we are all judged as having been wanting in a crisis—all except Christ. 
“Provides a theatrical miracle. Vivid, hotly alive. Engrossing and provoc- 
ative!”—N.Y. Times. 


9 MEN, 4 WOMEN—BARE STAGE—BOOKS, $1.00—ROYALTY, $35-$25 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


The House of Plays 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Blvd. 
New York 36 Hollywood 46 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
Officers, 1961 


President .... NORMAN PuiLprick, Stanford University 
First Vice-Preside nt M. ARJORIE | & DYcKE, N. Y. High School of Performing Arts 
Second Vice-President -............A. §. GILLETTE, State University of lowa 
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Director, American Community Theatre Association DoRMAN E. RICHARDSON, 
Box 1551, Toledo 3, Ohio 

Director, Contact Placement Service ........ JED H. Davis, University of Kansas 


Executive Committee—President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Administrative Vice-President, Executive Secretary; Clara Behringer and 
Geraldine Siks. 
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man; President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Executive 
Secretary; Frank M Whiting, Horace Robinson, Clara Behringer, Jonathan 
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seling: Dorothy Clifford, 712 West gist Street, Austin 5, Texas; International 
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Junior Colleges: Eugene Youngken, Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire; Musical Theatre: Frank Magers, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana; Production Lists: Theodore J. Shank, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, California; Religious Drama: Harold Ehren- 
sperger, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; Stage Design and Techni- 
cal Developments: Robert C. Burroughs, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona; Stage Movement: James Gousseff, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Summer Theatre: Walter Boughton, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts; Teacher Training: George H. Henry, gg W. Park Place, 
Newark, Delaware; Television: Robert L. Hilliard, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Theatre Aesthetics: Stanley Glenn, University 
of California, Santa Barbara, California; Theatre Architecture: James E. 
Jewell, Holzmueller Corporation, 360 Sixth Street, San Francisco, California; 
Theatre Management: Nat Eek, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan; Translation & Publication of Rare Books: Orville K. Larson, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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Hazel Aamodt, McPhail School of Music, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (PB) 

Richard G. Adams, 532 Las Casas Avenue, 
Pacific Palisades, California 

John C. Barner, 269 Berry Street, Baden, 
Pennsylvania (SSTC) 

Clara Behringer, University of Illinois, Ur- 
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James H. Butler, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, California 
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Edward C. Cole, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut (Past President) 

Fay Ross Coleman, 802 South Fourth Ave- 
nue, Maywood, Illinois (Puppeteers of 
America) 

Jed H. Davis, University Theatre, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas (CPS) 

Marjorie L. Dycke, 33-37 163rd_ Street, 
Flushing 58, N. Y. (First Vice-President) 

George Freedley, New York Public Library, 
New York, New York (TLA) 

A. S. Gillette, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa (Second Vice-President) 
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mont, West Virginia (APO) 

Walter Peck, Shorewood High School, Shore- 
wood, Wisconsin 

Norman Philbrick, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California (President) (BSTR) 

Dorman E. Richardson, P.O. Box 1551, 
Toledo 3, Ohio (ACTA) 

Granville Sawyer, Tennessee A and I State 
University, Nashville, Tennessee (NADSA) 

Dorothy Schwartz, 17 Winthrop Avenue, 
Birmingham 13, Alabama (CTC) 

Rev. Gabriel Stapleton, S.D.S., St. Mary 
High School, Lancaster, New York (NCTC) 

Edward Stasheff, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan (NAEB) 

Willard Swire, American National Theatre 
and Academy, New York 36, New York 

(ANTA) 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Newell Tarrant, Erie Community Theatre, 
Erie, Pennsylvania 

Hal J. Todd, Idaho State College, Pocatello, 
Idaho 

Lawrence E. Tucker, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Illinois (TAP) 

John A. Walker, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan (Executive Secre- 
tary- Treasurer) 

Melvin R. White, 1340 East 27th Street, 
Brooklyn 10, New York (Managing Editor, 
ETJ) 

William Work, Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan (SAA) 

Edward A. Wright, Denison University, 

Granville, Ohio (NTC) 
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O. G. Brockett, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa (Editor, ETJ) 

Therese Marie Cuny, Regina Dominican 
High School, Wilmette, Illinois 

Harry E. Davis, University of North Caro- 
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Vice-President) 

Paul Kozelka, Columbia University Teacher's 
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Francis W. Sidlauskas, Boston Opera Com- 
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Gables, Florida (Past Administrative Vice- 
President) 

John Wray Young, Shreveport Little The- 
atre, Shreveport, Louisiana  (Past-Presi- 
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James H. Clancy, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 
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Theodore C. Hoffman, Carnegie Institute of 
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Geraldine B. Siks, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5, Washington 
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APPIA'’S PRODUCTIONS AND 
CONTEMPORARY REACTION 


WALTHER R. VOLBACH 


Ideas and principles propagated by 
Adolphe Appia (1862-1928) be- 
come an inseparable part of our con- 
temporary theatre. Yet this revolution- 
ary innovator of the mise en scéne 
achieved his tremendous impact less by 
actual staging than by his work as 
author of three books, a few essays, and 
the so-called Portefolio of inspiring de- 
signs. Appia’s practical work in the the- 
atre was quite limited and, therefore, 
witnessed by comparatively few people. 
Only a handful of professionals recog- 
nized his genius and only a few critical 
reviews gave him real encouragement; 
others were non-committal or negative. 
He was so far ahead of his time that he 
was little understood by his contempo- 
raries. 

Appia received his first opportunity 
in March 1903 when Comtesse de Béarn 
opened for him her town house in Paris 
in which the artist staged the opening 
scene of act two from Bizet’s Carmen 
and Astarte’s scene from Manfred by 
Lord Byron with music by Robert Schu- 
mann. A selected group of guests wit- 
nessed the three special performances. 
In these two scenes Appia was able to 
realize his vision of modern scenery by 
means of steps, a staircase and his new 


Mr. Volbach teaches at Texas Christian Univer- 
sity and is currently working on a book about 


Appia. 


conception of lighting.t Apparently he 
had reason to expect that this experi- 
ment would lead to something better: an 
opportunity of having a real theatre at 
his disposal in which he would be free 
to execute his ideas.2 But, for all the 
praise on the part of theatre experts, 
his hope did not materialize. 

It was not until 1912 that Appia had 
another chance to design a production. 
His friend Emile Jaques-Dalcroze asked 
Appia to collaborate with him in Hel- 
lerau. near Dresden where Dalcroze 
conducted his own school. For the stage 
of the festival house at Hellerau Appia 
devised a number of settings, in particu- 
lar for Eccho and Narcisse, a dance 
drama, in 1912, and Gluck’s Orpheus 
and Euridice in 1913. The First World 
War ended this artistic endeavor. 

Another ten years passed before Appia 
found the opportunity to realize his 
new scenic ideas on a large and well 
equipped stage.’ Arturo Toscanini in- 
vited him to design thé new settings for 


1 Edmund Stadler, “Adolphe Appia,” Masks 
und Kothurn, Vol. V, no. 2, p. 150. 

2 Adolphe Appia, Introduction a mes notes 
personnelles. Manuscript, property of The 
Fondation Adolphe Appia, Geneva. 

3 See Stadler. Appia evidently participated in 
two other productions during these years. Since 
the extent of his work and the background of 
the producing groups could not be documented, 
these two productions (Claudel’s The Tidings 
Brought to Mary in Hellerau and the June 
Festivals of 1914 in Geneva) are not included 
in this essay. 
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Tristan and Isolde at La Scala in Milan. 
Opening night was December 20, 1923; 
a total of six performances were given 
during the season 1923-24.4 For several 
years Toscanini kept the new decor of 
this production in the repertoire al- 
though many influential people within 
and without the opera had 
vehemently objected to this innovation. 


house 


Wagnerites among the patrons and 
critics thoroughly disliked the new style. 
The musical phase (singers and orches- 
tra) of the production met with general 
approval, but the con- 
demned in unmistakable “Not 
one of his [Appia’s] settings conveyed 
the poetic atmosphere which can_ be 
found in settings of the Wagnerian tra- 
dition,” writes Carlo Gatti. 

A description of the decor as seen 
both by the Italian critic and by Appia 
himself illustrates two divergent views 
for which no compromise was possible. 
Thus Gatti writes about act one: “The 
settings could not have been simpler 
but were utterly unimaginative. The 
first scene consists of deep red drapes 
hanging from God-knows where down 
to the floor. It takes plenty of imagina- 
tion to guess that this is the deck of the 
ship on which Isolde is traveling to 
Cornwall.’”* The designer, on the other 
hand, sees the effect of his scenery quite 
differently: “Tent very little depth—a 
kind of bas relief; here all was of a 
beautiful dark red against which the 
slightest gesture of fingers became visi- 
ble in spite of the great distance. The 
ship simple, expressive, very close, with- 
out mast, some ropes, very large helm.” 
He then discusses the effect of Fortuny’s 
lighting device on his decor which he 
thought beautiful but not sufficient for 
the purpose of his conception. Evi- 


staging was 
terms. 


4Data on Tristan through courtesy of Museo 
Teatrale alla Scala. 

5 Carlo Gatti, I] Teatro alla Scala Rinnovato 
(Milan, 1926), p. 156. 

6 Ibid., p. 157. 
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dently, however, he was able to achieve 
one effect he had in mind: ‘‘While the 
tent remained closed, tragic illumination 
so that the characters are completely 
visible. When the tent opens, much of 
this light was dimmed to make the en- 
tire tent look like a silhouette.’ 

Act two irritated the critic because he 
saw no large trees or clear night; he al- 
so missed “the deep mystery of nature 
and the lovers’ oblivious whispers.”” And 
more drapes downstage “confuse the 
scenic space” in his opinion.* The great 
designer, by contrast, was very pleased 
with the execution of this scenery. A 
comparison with pictures in Appia’s 
books and the Portefolio demonstrates 
that the settings came very close to his 
designs. “The first raised platform had 
to be modified a little which changed 
nothing anent the general conception.” 
In detail he describes the make-up of 
the torch which plays an important part 
in this scene. He was so thrilled with 
this effect that he called it admirable 
with its tremendous flame, much larger 
than in the original design. “It con- 
sisted of three large candles cast into a 
single one with a large wick and the 
whole encased in a sheath of wood.” 
From a distance the composition of the 
torch could not be detected. Isolde ex- 
tinguished the flame “in sawdust soaked 
with water spread on the corner steps,” 
and Appia mischievously added that 
this trick defied the police. The lighting 
in the first scene of act two was executed 
to his satisfaction but in later parts of 
the act he had to compromise with more 
realistic wishes of others. Yet, all in all, 
he considered the light effects simple 
and beautiful.® 


Drapes and more drapes annoyed the 


7 Unpublished letter from Appia (dated 
January 12, 1924) to Oskar Waelterlin, who 
kindly authorized these quotations. 

8 Gatti, p. 157. 

9 Appia, Unpublished letter to Oskar Wael- 
terlin. 
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critic also in act three. He missed the 
large tree with its branches as requested 
by Richard Wagner 
appointed to see only a trunk while 
branches and leaves had to be imagined. 
His conclusion about the entire produc- 
tion states: “This might be originality 
but it is originality oblivious of Wag- 
ner’s intention.” He concedes that 
Appia’s settings might be more success- 
ful on a smaller stage but dislikes 
Appia’s light plot which was a source of 
irritation to him: “Light pours from 
above and from both sides for no par- 


and was dis- 


ticular reason except for producing here 
and there good stage effects.”” The only 
phases of the mise en scéne that pleased 
this writer were the colors of the back- 
ground and the linear simplicity of the 
costumes which he well 
chosen and suitable.*° 


considered 


Act three was executed to Appia’s 
fullest satisfaction. Evidently he had to 
make but, in his 
opinion, this act “so very closely inte- 
grated with the music became irresisti- 
ble.” Tristan placed against the lower 
part of the tree trunk was an excellent 
effect. And he was specifically impressed 
by the closing scene: ‘Isolde, of extra- 
ordinary beauty, had enough light until 
the end to show the transfiguration in 


a few concessions 


her face—then suddenly—when she falls 
on Tristan, the light faded away un- 
noticeably into a dark night.’ 

The negative attitude toward Appia 
after opening night was in sharp con- 
trast to the welcome he had received 
upon his arrival in Milan to supervise 
the rehearsals. Toscanini and, in_par- 
ticular, his son did everything to pre- 
pare the public for Appia’s new scenic 


conception. Arrangements were made 
for an exhibit, a lecture with slides and, 
what Appia called, “a press campaign in 


10 Gatti, p. 158. 
11 Appia, Unpublished letter to Oskar Wael- 
terlin. 


my behalf.’”* ‘This favorable atmosphere 
may have led him to expect also a fa- 
vorable reaction to his mise en scéne of 
Tristan and Isolde. If he felt dis- 
appointed and depressed afterwards he 
did not show it. In describing his vari- 
ous negative experiences in Milan he 
tried to be objective and to analyze the 
causes for the failure of his work. 

Appia wrote frankly about his in- 
ternal difficulties with the technical 
staff of La Scala. Maestro Toscanini en- 
couraged him whenever trouble arose. 
“Speak up, Monsieur Appia!” he would 
tell him. But what could the reticent 
introverted artist do against the powers- 
that-be? A little anecdote related by 
Appia is indicative of the mood around 
him. He attended the dress rehearsal of 
Aida which was to receive new settings; 
during an intermission the technical di- 
rector who came into the darkened 
house said to him so loud that everyone 
around could understand it: “This, 
Monsieur Appia, is the grandiose style 
as it should be!’ Perhaps worse than 
this sort of antagonism was the general 
habit of improvisation so prevalent in 
Italian opera houses, even under the 
artistic direction of a Toscanini. Appia’s 
experience with indolent technicians 
must have been exasperating and ener- 
vating. Up to the last hour nothing was 
really settled or arranged.1* It was so 
shocking to him that he asked Jean 
Mercier,*® his collaborator, to supervise 
stage and lighting during the first two 
performances. Appia, himself, declined 
to attend these performances. So it was 
Mercier’s task to check the stage before 
curtain time and then to rush to the 
rear of the house, where—in the royal 


12 Adolphe Appia, “Trisdan e Isotta a La 
Scala,” Semaine Litteraire, Vol. XXXII, no. 1566. 

18 Appia, Unpublished letter to Oskar Wael- 
terlin. 

14 Appia, “Trisdan e Isotta.” 

15 Collaborator of Jacques Copeau, now lead- 
ing stage director at the Opera Comique in 
Paris. 
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box equipped with a telephone—he and 
the master electrician could remain in 
contact with the technicians backstage. 
Mercier was so active during these trou- 
blesome weeks that he was called 
“maestro . . . which caused him no 
grief.”’16 

Dr. Ernst Lert served as stage director 
for Tristan. He was a great admirer of 
Appia and had probably played a part 
in calling Toscanini’s attention to the 
new scenic art. Yet Appia, the perfec- 
tionist, was not entirely satisfied with 
the director’s work. He had indeed a 
high regard for Lert but deplored that 
he “interferes too much in details with- 
out concern for theatrical perspective; 
thus he tires and unnerves the singers 
with many non-essentials that are not 
even visible on an immense stage.” Al- 
though he noticed occasional ‘outbursts 
of touchiness” Appia was grateful to 
Lert for his cooperation and support 
but criticized his arrangement of the 


ship scenes primarily at the end of act 
one which he described as “inadequate” 
and resembling “a glee club.” 

For all his reservations Appia acknowl- 


edged whatever cooperation he re- 
ceived. His wholehearted praise is given 
Toscanini, his family and also Mercier. 
He was grateful to friends in Milan who 
were “exceptional beings—and _faith- 
ful,” and very appreciative of a few 
kind words which would indicate that 
not all important members of La Scala 
were against him. Mercier reported that 
he overheard in a rehearsal of Mascag- 
ni’s Jris one of the stage directors say- 
ing: “What a dirty thing after Tristan!” 
Yet Appia’s final conclusion was: “not 
for a million would I start it all over— 


with these delightful but inconsistent’ 


gentlemen who make one experience an 
atrocious anxiety day after day.’’? 
This vow, however, was forgotten as 


16 Appia, Unpublished letter to Oskar Wael- 


terlin. 
17 Ibid. 
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soon as Appia received another invita- 
tion, this time from a Swiss theatre. 
Ernst Lert was instrumental in this en- 
deavor. Whether he approached the 
master in Milan or afterwards cannot 
be ascertained but, in any case, as stage 
director of the Municipal Theatre at 
Basle, he recommended that Appia’s de- 
signs be used for a new production of 
Wagner’s The Ring of the Nibelung. 
Before this plan materialized he left 
Basle, but his successor, Dr. Oskar 
Waelterlin,*® gladly took up the idea. 
Waelterlin and Jean Mercier can be 
called the only two pupils of Adolphe 
Appia. 

The Swiss city at the Rhine possessed 
a fine theatre which as regards size, ar- 
tistic and financial means could not 
compete with La Scala. But there Appia 
was to find what he did not have to any 
great extent in Milan, that is coopera- 
tion. Otto Henning, the managing di- 
rector of the Stadtheater in Basle, then 
a middle sized city of about 142,000, did 
everything to keep a high standard with 
a comparatively small subsidy. In this 
repertory theatre patrons were accus- 
tomed to see good productions of plays, 
operas and operettas. Since subscribers 
had to receive a new production every 
week, it may easily be concluded that 
not each one could have many rehear- 
sais on the stage proper. Most of the 
work had to be done in a rehearsal hall. 
Under this condition, evidently not 
enough hours could be granted to so 
complex an experiment as Appia’s mise 
en scéne of The Ring. But everything 
possible was done, though the means 
available—no large stage, no cyclorama, 
no modern light system—did not permit 
the execution of the scenery as originally 
designed.*° 

18 Now managing director of the Schauspiel- 
haus Zuerich. 

19 Most of the data pertaining to Basle was 


obtained through courtesy of Mr. Kurt Reichel, 
librarian at the Municipal Theatre in Basle. 
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Dr. Waelterlin was well prepared for 
the rehearsals. He had known Appia for 
years and had even been considered by 
him as collaborator for Tristan in Mi- 
lan. Appia had talked to Waelterlin 
extensively about the new mise en 
scene of The Ring, and had even 
mimicked certain passages for him. In 
spite of his countless wishes and sugges- 
tions the great reformer was modest and 
humble, certainly not arrogant. He was 
present at stage rehearsals and, on occa- 
sion, talked to the singers to show them 
his interpretation.2° So everything 
worked to Appia’s satisfaction. On No- 
vember 21, 1924, The Rhinegold, the 
prelude of Wagner’s tetralogy, was pre- 
sented to the public. Waelterlin was the 
guiding spirit and interpreter of Appia’s 
ideas; but the musical and_ technical 
achievements of Gottfried Becker, as 
conductor, and Hermann Jenny-Berg- 
ner, as technical director, should by no 
means be underrated. During the sea- 
son of 1924-25, The Rhinegold was per- 
formed five times, on November 21, 24, 
December 7, 17 and 23. 

Before opening night every effort had 
been made to inform the patrons about 
things-to-come. An exhibit of Appia’s 
designs was shown in the weeks prior to 
the first performance. Releases were sent 
to newspapers, and Waelterlin explained 
the new scenic art in two brief articles 
published in the official program 
books.2*, Even a special matinee was 
scheduled on November 16. In an an- 
nouncement of this introductory lec- 
ture it is stated: ‘“Beckmesser will yell 
and fill his blackboard with marks, but 
we trust Hans Sachs and the healthy 
judgment of people who do not always 
need sensations such as moving dragons 
but who respectfully bow before great- 
ness.”?? Obviously the management of 


20 Waelterlin, letter to W. R. Volbach, April 
11, 1960. 

21 Program books 1924-25, nos. 11 and 12. 

22 Program book no. 11. 


the theatre was quite conscious of the 
fact that the coming unusual production 
would meet with disfavor on the part of 
conservative patrons and thus attempted 
to mitigate anticipated trouble. 


Many of the reviews of The Rhine- 
gold were laudatory though with strong 
reservations in several cases. In general, 
Appia’s conception of settings and cos- 
tumes and Waelterlin’s direction were 
artistically successful. Since few critics 
left descriptions of the settings, conclu- 
sions must be based on Appia’s designs 
as published in his books and the 
Portefolio and on photographs in the 
library of the theatre in Basle. The lat- 
ter were made of the designs submitted 
by Appia. They vary little, if at all, 
from the well known designs, which is 
especially surprising since original 
sketches and final settings rarely look 
alike. Certain modifications were, for 
instance, caused by the measurements of 
the stage where everything was “a bit 
cramped.” 


The audience applauded spontane- 
ously after the first night. Appia who 
shunned the theatre during the per- 
formance had to be brought from his 
hotel to witness his success.*4 The reac- 
tion in the local newspapers proved an 
acceptance of many of Appia’s reforms. 
In the first scene of The Rhinegold the 
Daughters of the Rhine, hitherto always 
seen floating in special swimming de- 
vices, now walked on steps and a raised 
platform while Alberich remained on 
the lower level. There was no backdrop 
showing the depth of the river, neither 
was there any scrim in front of the 
setting for the projection of a water 
ripple effect. A  rock-like object was 
placed center stage and toward the end 
of the scene light glowed from it to 
indicate the rhinegold. Other effects in 


23 Waelterlin, letter to W. R. Volbach. 
24Interview with Oskar Waelterlin, July 6, 


1959. 
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later scenes were simplified in a similar 
manner or entirely eliminated. 

In the Basler Anzeiger this new scenic 
version was called “basically just a sub- 
stantial simplification” which supports 
the fundamental thought of the music 
drama. This critic was particularly im- 
pressed by the second and fourth setting, 
a free place “framed by curtains and 
stairs with the fantastic and indistinct 
form of a castle (Valhalla) in the back- 
ground.” And the critic concludes that 
Appia’s conception permits “the inner 
action and the contrasting characters to 
stand out.”25 Positive also was the atti- 
tude of the Basler Nachrichten whose 
reporter admired the great ideas of 
Appia though he noted that not every- 
thing could be called perfect.26 Other 
reviews were written in the same vein 
inserting terms such as “greatness” or 
“triumph” to describe the impact.?? The 
important Neue Zuercher Zeitung, in a 
very long review about the opening 
night in near-by Basle, commended the 
stylized scenery and the acting though 
not unreservedly.?* Some interesting de- 
tails from another national newspaper 
are worth mentioning, for they point 
out the deviation from traditional treat- 
ment: The Daughters of the Rhine were 
dressed in blue flowing garments, Loge 
looked like a Mephistopheles, and Faf- 
ner, the giant, wore a black garb and 
had a death-like make-up. The first set- 
ting did not meet with this critic’s 
approval, but the overall tone is quite 
enthusiastic. “Every piece of the decor 
is designed with exquisite taste and 
genial creative imagination, every light 
effect well planned. In perfect harmony 


25F. H. (Dr. Franz Huis), Basler Anzeiger, 
November 22, 1924. 

26m (Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Merian), 
Nachrichten, November 22, 1924. 

27See Schweizer Vorwaerts, November 25, 
1924; Gazette de Lausanne, no date; Tribune 
de Genéve, November 28, 1924. 

28 Neue Zuercher Zeitung, no date. 


Basler 
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does one thing fit into another; nowhere 
is there any weak point, any mistake.”*° 

A single voice spoiled the generally 
pleasant atmosphere. Not one good 
word was left for Appia and his work in 
the review of the Basler Volksblatt. 
Since this writer’s reaction appears to 
that of the entire 
opposition which later was to be such 


be significant for 


a decisive factor, the core of his review 
follows: “The first impression is dis: 
appointing. One illusion after 
another is destroyed, the music char- 
acterizes actions that have meaning only 
for the connoisseur of ‘the score, the eye 


must become accustomed to performers 
who merely sing doing nothing else. 
With the best of our will we cannot 
favor such interpretation of Wagnerian 
art, even at the risk of being alone in 
our judgment which, however, accord- 


ing to many in the audience, may not 
be the case. This mise en scéne is a blow 
to Wagner’s artistic wishes. . . . Richard 
Wagner will turn over in his grave!!! 
You may be sure of that, Herr Appia!’’*° 

This remained, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, the only truly negative critique 
of Appia’s Rhinegold. But there may 
have been a silent agreement at least 
between this and a group 
whose members became very vociferous 
when The Valkyrie was presented in 
Appia’s mise en scéne. Scene rehearsals 
had started early in 1925 and on Feb- 
ruary 1 this music drama was performed 
with the same production staff in charge 
as for The Rhinegold. Further perform- 
ances were given on February 5, 9. 13 


reviewer 


and 23, 1925. 

On opening night the opposition was 
better prepared than the friends of the 
artistic reform. With one exception re- 
views of The Valkyrie did not mention 
the wild demonstration that broke out 

29er, National Zeitung, November 22, 1924. 


30j.c. (Joseph Cron), Basler Volksblait, no 
date. 
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APPIA’S PRODUCTIONS AND CONTEMPORARY REACTION 7 


after the final curtain. The general 
mood again was appreciative, full of 


interest and praise for Appia’s princi- | 


ples interspersed with critical remarks 
in almost every report. Only one news- 
paper, again the Basler Volksblatt, pub- 
lished a devastating critique. 

In the Basler Nachrichten the arrange- 
ment of the platforms in act two was 
warmly praised, but the setting of act 
three was considered too detailed in its 
execution and the magic fire at the end 
somehow debatable. The reviewer con- 
cludes that there was ‘a lack of con- 
sistency in the stylization.”** The rep- 
resentative of the Berner Tageblatt 
favored the “hard cubistic arrangement 
of masses of rock” in act two and he 
liked the entire conception except for 
a few minor details.*? A positive report 
was also given in the Schwe er Arbeiter 
Zeitung whose reviewer was the only one 
to mention the “thoughtless-conven- 
tional” demonstrations of yells and 
applause after the last act.* A more de- 
tailed description of the production was 
offered in the National Zettung. There 
we read that in act one the hearth and 
huge trunk of the ash tree as required 
in the score were almost invisible. The 
“bare upstage was considered 
questionable and the entire second set- 
ting disapproved of. The writer thought 
the symbolism of the magic fire in the 
last act “well executed at the begin- 
ning . too meager toward the end.” 
But in spite of these critical remarks, he 
added theatre undertook a very 


door” 


“our 


valuable and interesting experiment 
with the realization of Adolphe Appia’s 
designs and principles and, even though 


some factors of this new decor should 


prove to be no more than an experi- 


ment, full recognition must be given for 


81m, Basler Nachrichten, no date. 

82 Berner Tagblatt, February 5, 1925. 

83 Schweizer Arbeiter Zeitung, February 6, 
1925. 


the stimulating courage thus cdlemon- 
strated.’’+ 


Only our obstinate antagonist of mod- 
ern staging wrote that it “serves no pur- 
pose to enumerate once more all objec- 
tions against this senseless production. 
.. . No one will dare offer again to an 
audience of connoisseurs things like that 
second act of The Valkyrie consisting 
of boxes and curtains, and call it ‘A 
wild Rock Pass!’ . . . Go there if you 
want to get angry!’’ 

“The battle royal after The Valkyrie,” 
as Dr. Waelterlin called the demonstra- 
tion after the first performance, became 
a cause célébre in Basle. It lasted about 
thirty minutes until the house lights 
were turned off.** But the dispute went 
on in homes, offices and inns. Even the 
management of the Municipal Theatre 
finally had to take a stand. Thus it in- 
cluded an official statement in a_pro- 
gram book under the heading A Protest 
in the Municipal Theatre. After a brief 
reference to the event, the writer repudi- 
ated the cat-calls and insulting gestures 
against the stage director, then related 
how most of the patrons did not at once 
catch the intention of the protesting 
gentleman. As soon as the audience 
understood the cause, those who liked 
the production and disapproved of the 
strange behavior, rallied to the defense 
of the performance while others joined 
the opposition. The management in- 
terpreted the rising applause as an ex- 
pression of protest by a large majority 
against the public abuse of an artist, the 
stage director. Without attacking the 
name-caller directly “who lost his head” 
the writer condemned as unbecoming 
the “insult of an artist on stage through 
cat-calls thus degrading his artistic en- 
deavor” and commended the stage di- 


84 National Zeitung, February 2, 1925. 

25 j.c., Basler Volksblatt, February 3, 1925. 

86 Interview with Oskar Waelterlin, July 6, 
1959. 
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rector “who executed his task with real 
devotion.”37 

Obviously the arguments continued 
behind the scene, and soon another 
statement appeared in a program book. 
Under the heading The Appia Produc- 
tions, the patrons of the Municipal ‘The- 
atre were informed that the plan for a 
new mise en scéne of the entire Ring 
had been discarded. Siegfried and The 
Twilight of the Gods were not to be 
included in the program of the spring 
season as originally scheduled. The 
official excuse was that the planning of 
the repertoire made the execution of the 
entire Ring “inadvisable.”** It may be 
taken for granted that this diplomatic 
passage deceived nobody. Of course, the 
reason for discontinuing the execution 
of Appia’s designs and all other innova- 
tions could have been based on a lack 
of rehearsal time, lack of funds, techni- 
cal difficulties, hardship for the leading 
singers or the concerted drive of a 
rather small clique. 

Rumors about the change of mind 
on the part of the management evidently 
prompted a lover of opera to write a 
letter to the managing director of the 
theatre. It was published together with 
the official announcement mentioned 
above. The letter-writer quite openly 
refers to “the opposition of certain cir- 
cles” who tried everything to prevent 
any further experiment with Appia’s 
ideas. Then he spoke of the “tremend- 
ous impression” which the perform- 
ance of The Valkyrie had made on him. 
“As all external matters are banished,” 
he proceeded, “‘one can concentrate un- 
disturbed on the music and meaning of 
this work. It is most welcome that this 
utterly simplified scenery was even 
further simplified by closing a traveler 
for scenes in which the drama does not 
develop in external action. How effec- 


37 Program book, no. 24. 
88 Program book, no. 28. 
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tive is, to give just one example, the 
dialogue between Wotan and Bruen- 
hilde in act three; to me, this scene 
appeared infinitely more moving than 
in any previous production.”’*® Here we 
have a clear indication of a change 
Appia had made in his original de- 
signs, namely an extended use of cur- 
tains. In addition to the scene in act 
three, the traveler was closed also for 
the long scene between Wotan and 
Bruenhilde in act two.*° 

Even after so many years, the back- 
ground of this theatre scandal is not 
entirely clear. We know that the per- 
formance of The Rhinegold did not 
cause any public misgivings with the ex- 
ception of one very sharp critique. In 
general Appia’s ideas and _ principles 
had been accepted and praised. But be- 
tween the end of November 1924 and 
the first of February 1925, something 
developed that resulted in a concerted 
effort to render impossible any further 
attempt at using Appia’s designs. Al- 
ready in the twenties rumors had it that 
members of the local branch of the 
Wagner Verein had communicated with 
the headquarters of this organization, 
even with the Wagner family at Bay- 
reuth. No proof or witness for such a 
conspiracy was ever offered. It is doubt- 
ful, furthermore, that any expansive 
intrigue was behind the regrettable 
drive against a scenic reform of Wag- 
ner’s music dramas. Certainly Siegfried 
Wagner, the son of the great composer, 
who at that time had become the 
guiding spirit of the Bayreuth Festivals, 
would have objected to such behavior. 
He was too fine a gentleman; moreover, 
he himself was active in modernizing 
Bayreuth’s productions. 

As a matter of fact, a few fanatics in 
any city can create a stir with the help 


of a few friends as similar outbursts 


389 Ibid. 
40 Waelterlin, letter to W. R. Volbach. 
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after opening nights have demonstrated. 
In Basle, as all signs indicate, two per- 
sons specifically were responsible for the 
name calling after the last act of The 
Valkyrie and the succeeding upheaval 
in the city. These two, widely taken as 
the leaders of the traditionalists and 
opponents of any modernization, were 
Adolf Zinsstag, a jeweller, who at that 
time served as president of the Wagner 
Verein, and Dr. Hermann Stumm, an 
attorney. In collaboration with the critic 
of the Basler Volksblatt they certainly 
made so much noise that they won and 
Appia lost—at least for the time being. 

The tempest surrounding Appia’s 
mise en scéne for Wagner’s music 
dramas must have occupied all minds 
interested in dramatic art. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that another ar- 
tistic event at the Municipal Theatre 
remained almost unnoticed although 
Appia was again connected with it. Only 
ten days after the first performance of 
The Valkyrie, Dr. Waelterlin presented 
Prometheus by Aeschylus in a new Ger- 
man translation prepared by Max 
Eduard Meyer von Liehburg with set- 
tings and costumes designed by Appia. 
This production was first performed on 
February 11, 1925 and repeated on Feb- 
ruary 19 and March 9. 

For the production of Prometheus in 
Basle, Appia did not submit the designs 
he had made for this tragedy about 
1910. His original concept may be seen 
in the Portefolio; these sketches show a 
more romantic, style 
with a formation of rocks in the center 
looking almost like a tomb of Druids as 
Appia may have seen it near Geneva. 
During the years that passed the artist 
evidently changed his approach to the 
Greek tragedy. It cannot be assumed 
that he merely compromised with the 
wishes of someone else. In this case he 
probably concurred with Liehburg, the 
translator, who paid for the scenery, a 


impressionistic 


method of financing rarely practiced in 
municipal theatres. Liehburg’s ideas on 
the staging of Aeschylus’ tragedy are al- 
so manifest in the choice of women for 
the chorus.*? These women were stu- 
dents of eurythmics at the local school 
of music, probably trained according to 
the system of Dalcroze. 

Once again all reviews except one, 
the Basler Volksblatt, favored Appia’s 
conception. This newspaper wrote 
sharply against the scenery: “it sounded 
strange to hear Prometheus speak 
‘Chained am I here surrounded by 
rocks’ when only legs of brick-red 
colored drapes could be seen.”’4? Con- 
trary to this negative reaction, the re- 
viewer of the National Zeitung agreed 
with Appia’s “strongly sketched _pic- 
torial effect,” although he wondered 
whether the designer had really found 
the “only and best” solution.*? More 
laudatory was another review remark- 
ing “architecturally everything fits into 
the space” and “the plastic effect is 
beautiful.’’*4 

The Basler Nachrichten reveals more 
details of the mise en scéne: Steps led 
from a forestage to a second acting area, 
a high platform, the center piece of 
which represented the rock. Drapes 
closed the stage on both sides while a 
dark blue sea could be seen upstage. 
“A beautiful picture” the critic called 
it applauding both Appia and Waelter- 
lin. But he disagreed with the treatment 
of the chorus scenes with “ten delicate 
girls’ weakly gesticulating “blossom- 
like” around the rock. He thought their 
dance steps and their sing-song was in 
direct opposition to the impressive 
powerful solo speeches. This, in his 
opinion, curtailed an essential factor of 
Greek drama as against “the tragic out- 
cry of the tortured, the crying Jo and 

41 Ibid. 

42n, Basler Volksblatt, February 12, 1925. 


43 National Zeitung, February 12, 1925. 
44 F.H., Basler Anzeiger, February 13, 1925. 
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the elevated speech of Okeanos and 
Hermes.” The writer summed up 
Appia’s last work at the Municipal The- 
atre in Basle: “The theoreticians may 
perhaps find fault with the simplicity 
and stylization of the decor in Wagner's 
operas, but here in keeping with the 
simplicity of the ancient scene the se- 
verity of an Appia had its place, even 
though our stage had to renounce 
cothurnus and masque and cultic pro- 
cession of the chorus, the most typical 
parts of ancient theatre.’’* 


Prometheus gave Adolphe Appia the 
final opportunity to see his ideas for a 
new scenic art realized on any stage. 
Sensitive as he was he must have had a 
terrible feeling of frustration: He was 
over forty years old before he had his 
first chance to execute his ideas in 
staging. His initial attempt 
only, two scenes, one from an opera, the 
other from a play, in the town house of 
a Parisian noblewoman. Shortly before 
World War I, his friend Dalcroze made 
it possible for him to work on a larger 
scale on the stage of the Hellerau fes- 
tival house. But it was not until 1923 
that Appia was in a position to see his 


involved 


45 Basler Nachrichten, February 12, 1925. 
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mise en scéne of Tristan and Isolde in 
a real opera house, La Scala. And, lastly, 
came the invitation from Basle to col- 
laborate on the production of The Ring 
and Prometheus. None of these ventures 
which started with so much hope bore 
fruit. The experiment in Paris did not 
lead to further stagings in a professional 
theatre; the work in Hellerau ended 
with the outbreak of the War. Conserv- 
circles in Milan destroyed any 
for further engagements at La 


ative 
hope 


Scala. And in Basle Appia’s work found 
a premature end when intrigues by an 
outraged group of traditionalists made 


it inadvisable for the management of 
the Municipal Theatre to prepare the 
last two music dramas of The Ring. 

After his sad experience in Basle 
Adolphe Appia returned to his beloved 
home at Lake Geneva. He wrote a brief 
essay, rather a memorandum, in which 
he expressed his thanks and praise to 
those who had collaborated with him 
in the staging of The Ring.*® And then 
he spent the few remaining years of his 
life writing essays, corresponding with 
friends and planning new decors. 

46 Appia, La réforme et le thédtre de Basle. 


Manuscript, property of The Fondation Adolphe 
Appia, Geneva. 
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GIRAUDOUX AND 
THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 


MARCEL REBOUSSIN 


In his Impromptu de Paris, Jean 
Giraudoux gave a beautiful definition 
of the theatre. Looking over the house 
before the curtain rises, Giraudoux de- 
fined the expectancy of the suddenly 
hushed spectators in the following man- 
ner: “If all this public, the lights now 
dimmed, is tense and thoughtful in the 
semi-darkness, it is in order to lose it- 
self, to abandon itself. Each one all of a 
sudden feels a smile close to his lips, 
tears close to his eyes, anguish to his 
he no 
narrowly.” 


heart. . . . In short, he loves. 
longer loves 
Thus the theatre is for Giraudoux ‘an 
act of love, an effort toward tenderness, 


the need for communication and com- 


egotistically, 


munion.” 


I should like to discuss with you the 
background of The Madwoman of 
Chaillot and whatever else we need, in 
order to tighten, if possible, the bonds 
of communion and communication that 
the play creates between the authors, the 
ourselves. 


actors, and 


For this particular play, it is useful 
to know something of the life of the 
poet. He was born in 1882. A very bril- 
liant student in the Lycée, he easily 


Mr. Reboussin is an Associate Professor of 
Modern Languages at the College of William 
and Mary where this article was presented as a 
lecture prior to a production of The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot. 


gained admission to the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure and became agrégé d’al- 
lemand. But instead of devoting his life 
to teaching, he entered the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. His duties there did not 
prevent him from publishing several 
novels full of humor and fantasy, per- 
haps too full of fantasy, for they are 
sometimes too tiring. There is a dis- 
proportion between the brilliance of 
the style and the lack of substance of 
the plot and characters. Like egg white 
beaten stiff, it is pretty, puffed up, and 
cloying. Giraudoux’s conception of art 
was better expressed on the stage. Sieg- 
fried in 1928 was a great success and, 
since literature in France leads to every- 
thing, Giraudoux’s the 
Ministry rose with his fame. In 1939, at 
the beginning of the war, he became 
High Commissioner for Information, 
something like our Public Relations 
Officer, for the government of the Re- 
public. These important functions nat- 
urally strengthened his interest in affairs 
of state, and it is not surprising to find 
that The Madwoman of Chaillot is a 
meditation on French problems of that 
time. The play was written either just 
before or at the beginning of the war. 
Giraudoux did not see it staged, for the 
manuscript was the last one turned over 
by him to Louis Jouvet, his usual in- 
terpreter, in 1943. He died at the end 
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of January, 1944, the last winter before 
the liberation of Paris. 


The Madwoman of Chaillot has its 
source, then, in the prewar years. In 
Europe, they were nightmarish. The 
might of Germany was constantly grow- 
ing while nothing seemed capable of 
rousing the western nations out of their 
lethargy. France particularly seemed 
paralyzed. It was as if some poison 
drugged and confused the usually alert 
minds of its citizens. What poison? 
Giraudoux answered this question in 
Pleins Pouvoir, published in 1939, in 
which he laid out a plan of action to 
pull France out of its quicksands. This 
series of studies on the demographic 
situation in the country (birth rate and 
imraigration especially), on public 
works, on the French moral conscious- 
ness, explains a large part of our play. 
For this official of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, the French predicament in 
these menacing early months of 1939 
was not to be explained by the interna- 
tional situation. It was mainly the re- 
sult of a moral crisis and, for the sake 
of brevity, I shall select only one story 
which will suggest its nature. 

You may remember that in 1840 a 
line of fortifications had been built 
around Paris and, outside these defenses 
at some distance, forts had been erected 
at various vantage points. There were 
27 of them forming a belt of open 
spaces and picturesque sites on which it 
was forbidden to build. Of course, by 
ig20 the suburbs had surrounded these 
green grounds. How important they 
were to the health of this urban region, 
to its beauty, and what part they could 
play in relieving the constantly growing 
congestion of traffic was. obvious. Yet 
this whole irreplaceable reserve, though 
defended by all the services of the city 
of Paris, was destroyed and captured by 
one man. This single man, Giraudoux 
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says, Was not a marshall of France but a 
simple policeman. 

This fellow occupied a _ piece of 
ground in the unbuilt area around a 
fort. In 1926 he went to the Hotel de 
Ville, the town hall of Paris, presenting 
himself as the president of a union of 
land owners in the military zone around 
the capital and asked that these areas be 
returned to civilian control. He was 
shown the door. But he managed to be 
received by the highest authorities. He 
created the myth of thousands of des- 
perate land owners, all voters, who were 
ready to descend on Paris in a huge 
demonstration. In fact there were 92 of 
them. In a few months, the law of 
August 4, 1926, was passed and the 
former military areas became building 
areas. For the benefit of the owners, 
many of whom held their parcel of land 
without any right to it, the city of Paris 
had to install sewers, gas pipes, water 
mains, and electricity. The value of the 
land was multiplied twenty, fifty times. 
And to top it all, the city was compelled 
by the law to buy a part of these 
grounds for its parks and squares at the 
new prices. 

How did such a scandal happen? The 
policeman told the story himself in the 
course of law-suits that followed. (You 
will recognize the theme of The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot.) 

Shown the door twenty times in each service, 
repelled in his attempted attacks when he ap- 
proached the persons in charge themselves, he 
found a way to bypass each office, each defense 
erected against him by the laws, the regulations, 
and good sense itself. As soon as the interest 
of his maneuver was perceived, he found allies, 
mute and anonymous, up to the sharing of the 
spoils. An invisible hand withdrew his ap- 
plications from the desks of people who would 
have judged them, hid them for weeks in col- 
lusive desks, veiled them when they came be- 
fore competent meetings and produced them 
before incompetent or poorly informed judges. 
The solitary policeman found himself escorted 
everywhere by guardian angels, on whom he 
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depended, who blinded the impartial member 
reporting to his committee, and lit up the eyes 
of his shady substitute. And so the evil appears, 
the true one, the only one. In the midst of the 
most rigid administration, of the most honest 
bodies, of the most disinterested projects, there 
has appeared a secret chain of interest, egotism 
and embezzlement; there has appeared a con- 
spiracy against the good of the State, in the in- 
terest of private individuals. . . . There has ap- 


peared a maffia. 


Giraudoux explains that this maffia is 
neither a class nor a political party. Its 
members 
are not recruited in particular places according 
to particular rites, but by chance in drawing 
rooms, in railroad cars, in the ante chambers of 
government services, of newspapers, of banks. 
They have no sign by which they recognize each 
other, except that 
that they are not French citizens. That can be 


their appearance indicates 
seen at a great distance, and from a thousand 
signs, from the way they light their cigar, from 
the satisfied yet shifty look in their eyes. They 
start a conversation, whether in Paris, Béziers, 
or Roubaix, and immediately the cartridge 
factory which was to be built moves to another 
site, the price of coffee rises or falls . . . the 


case of the abortionist doctor is dismissed in 


court, the clandestine immigrant becomes a 


paragon of respect for the laws, the authoriza- 
tion to cut the sycamores on the town square 
is given and the sycamores fall under the axe at 
dawn. And all this takes place between 
persons of different religions, of adverse politi- 
cal beliefs, but the guiding principle of whom 
is the same: profit. 


Do not think that Giraudoux hates 
all foreigners; far from it. In attacking 
these shady characters of foreign origin, 
he merely was calling attention to the 
laxity of French immigration laws 
which in these troubled times made it 
possible for all sorts of undesirable peo- 
ple, expelled from their countries, to 
settle in France. In any case, in The 
Madwoman of Chaillot the brotherhood 
of rascals is not generally presented as 
the scum of foreign countries. They are 
French. The Baron Jean Hippolyte 
Tommard, the President Emile Dur- 
achon belong to the majffia. Durachon 


recognizes another member, the Pros- 
pector, by his shifty eyes and twisted 
lips. Madwoman also can read 
their faces; she immediately detects the 
people who come out of a bath dirty, 
or from the barber’s shop with a false 
beard. For the Ragpicker they are 
another race (and here the idea of the 
foreigners reappears) which is destroy- 
ing the natives. They never hurry, they 
never work, and they make a lot of 
money. Others work for them; they are 
pimps, says the Ragpicker, or, if I may 
use the American vocabulary, racketeers. 
They have organized a racket for every- 
thing: meat, gasoline, carrots and fish. 
They threaten to dominate the world, 
if they are not already doing so. 


The theme of The 
Chaillot then is the moral problem 
posed by the existence of these people. 
This problem was of special importance 
in France in i940. Whether it has any 
application 0 the United States, I shall 
eave to yeu to decide. However that 
may be, it is only the theme of the play, 
and what matters most, here even more 
than in other cases, is how it is handled. 


Madwoman of 


The originality of Giraudoux is that 


with him dramatic interest does not 
spring from a clash of passions; it is 
not mainly psychological. One of the 
characteristics of contemporary litera- 
ture in France, and perhaps 
distinguishes it most clearly from that 
of the early part of the century, is its 
taste for metaphysics. Giraudoux was 
among the first, possibly the first, to 
make the break. The problem of human 
freedom and _ its counterpart, destiny, 
preoccupies him above all others. His 
characters are dominated by something 
which has no face and carries them 
along no matter what they do. They 
could all repeat the words of the de- 
lightfully, stupidly human knight, Hans, 
who has fallen in love with a mermaid, 
Ondine: “As if it were a question of 
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myself in this story! I have loved 
Ondine because she wanted it; I have 
deceived her because that had to be. I 
was born to live between my stables and 
my pack of hounds... and I was caught 
between the whole of Nature and the 
whole of Destiny, like a rat.” 

Hector, trying to save Troy from im- 
pending war in The Trojan War Will 
Not Take Place, experiences the same 
dreadful feeling of powerlessness. ‘The 
confrontation of Hector and Ulysses 
toward the end of the second act is one 
of the best scenes ever written by 
Giraudoux. They are supposed to de- 
cide whether their countries will go to 
war or not. But it does not depend on 
them. The image they use is not that 
of the trap; the meaning, however, is 
the same; they feel themselves weighed. 
Someone, something, holds the scale. 


of any war, it is a common occurrence that two 


Ulys. You are young Hector! the eve 


heads of the hostile peoples meet alone in some 


neutral village, on some terrace on a lake shore, 


the corner of a garden, and they agree that 
war is the worst plague of the world, and each 
of them, as his eyes follow the reflections and 
the ripples on the water, as the petals of mag- 
nolia rain on his shoulders, is peace-loving, 
modest, loyal. And they study each other. They 
sun, 


other. And warmed by the 


softened by some light-red wine, they find in the 


gaze at each 


opposite face no feature which justifies hate, no 
feature that does not call for human love, and 

incompatible in their languages, in 
their way of rubbing their chins, or in their 
way of drinking. And they are truly full of 
peace, of And they part 
shaking hands, feeling like brothers. And they 
look And yet 
the next day war breaks out... . That’s the 
. . Our two peoples are silent 


desire for peace. 


back 


Way we are now. . 
and wait, but not because they expect from us 
a victory over the inevitable. It is only because 
they have given us full powers, because they 
have isolated us, so that we may taste, from a 
height above the catastrophe, the brotherhood 
of enemies. Let us taste it. Let us savour it. 
. But that is all. 


The play establishes itself above the 
tug of war of passions; I could almost 
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say on the ontological plane. What is 
questioned is the reality of human mo- 
tives, of life itself. This is why the char- 
acters lead such erratic, zigzagging lives, 
why The Madwoman of Chaillot offers 
such a collection of eccentrics: they are 
more clearly than most of us the pup- 
pets of fate. I find in one of Giraudoux’s 
novels, Bella, an example which will 
show why we have to look to something 
other than psychology to explain the 
actions of men. A young man has had 
every in the form of money, 
power, love, and he deserves all of it. 
One day at the end of summer, just be- 
fore he returns to Paris, he is walking 
through the fields of his village. He is 
feeling happy, the 
world is his. He sees a shepherdess, not 


success, 


generous, strong; 
a particularly pretty one, sitting under 
a wild cherry tree, a vigorous, beautiful 
tree. There is a spring singing near by. 
The dog of the shepherdess runs to him 
and licks his This him 
stop. He walks over to the girl and asks 


hands. makes 
the name of the dog: it is Red Socks, 
and she too is wearing red socks. So he 
calls her Red Socks, and feels like kiss- 
the 
his arms. Red Socks pushes its nose be- 


ing her. He takes shepherdess in 


tween them, to get its share of caresses. 
He tells her that Red Socks is gorgeous, 
that he loves Red Socks, she yields; but 
in the same instant two hunters, whom 
he does not see, step into the meadow. 
She feels ashamed, screams, struggles. 
He struggles too. A shot brings him to 
his senses. One of the hunters has killed 
the dog, which had rushed at him to 
defend its two friends. The shepherdess 
and the second 
levelled at the 


strangled, 
gun 


is dead, 
hunter holds his 
head of the young man. 

Here is an incomprehensible murder, 
and a promising young life blasted as 
by a flash of lightning. That is not all. 
The main story in Bella concerns a 
great man, a former prime minister, 
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who one day, out of charity, helped the 
murderer regain a foothold in society 


after serving five years at hard labour; 
because of this kind action the states- 
man sees his career threatened and his 
enemies on the point of triumphing. He 
is accused of having pocketed the money 
that he gave to the former convict. All 
this, say Giraudoux, “because of Red 
Socks, because of an almost human soul 
in a shepherd dog, a dog that approved 
of all human impulses, even those that 
are not of the first quality.” The slight- 
est event may start a chain reaction end- 
ing in disaster. Psychology has nothing 
to do with it. 

Now look at the characters 
Madwoman of Chaillot. Take 
the maffia, the Prospector. He 
duces himself in the following terms: 
“I am Roger van Hutten. That is not 
my name. I don’t have any. I am the 
of Arras 
my 


in The 
one of 
intro- 


manufacturer 
Hence 


son of a truss 


refused to own me. 
career. Having resolved never to show 


my birth certificate, I kept away from 


who 


the life in which one is a candidate at 
examinations, gets married, enters the 
army, comes into an inheritance, in 
short the kind of life in which one does 
without it.” One push at the start, and 
like a ball thrown from racket to racket 
the man hurtles over the globe, smug- 
gling here, murdering there, now thriv- 
ing, now hunted, never the master of 
his soul. 

The same is true of the good people, 
the Madwoman for instance. Adolphe 
Bertaut left her, who was good, clever, 
for another who was 
plain, dull, and opaque. He left her, 
whom he loved, for Georgette, whom 
he did not love. It is useless to ask why. 
There is no answer. 


and transparent, 


But, as the world becomes unfathom- 
able, it becomes more alive. The pur- 
posefulness which Giraudoux _ takes 
away from men he attributes to the 


world. In Red Socks, for instance, the 
dog that approved of all human im- 
pulses, I am sure that Giraudoux saw a 
real agent of destiny. The feeling that 
the world is a stage, in which animals 
and things, as well as men, are merely 
actors, explains a part of the poetry of 
Giraudoux. In the first act of The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, for instance, the 
singer, the flower girls, the rag picker, 
the deaf mute, the people who harass 
the President are clearly ambassadors; 
they come from another world to re- 
mind the maffia that its power is 
limited. So much so that real miracles 
occur, in case any unbeliever remaiu: 
the juggler juggles first with colored 
pins, then with pins of fire and rings of 
diamond! Obviously he is not a man, 
but an archangel. The President under- 
stands it very well: “See from the sec- 
tion of Paris which is our citadel, which 
counts the largest number of adminis- 
trators and millionaires, see these ghosts 
of the art of tumbling, of juggling, of 
sponging, these phantoms in the flesh 
of the freedom of those who can’t know 
songs to sing them, of orators to be deaf- 
mutes, of trousers to have holes behind, 
of flowers to be flowers, of dining room 
bells to spring out of blouses, see them 
rise up and frisk about to our face! Our 
power expires whenever joyful poverty, 
scornful and rebellious domesticity, re- 
spected and pampered craziness sub- 
sist.” 

So even the President perceives the 
reality of the invisible world. All things 
are bathed in it and’ thus form a unity. 
It is not simply out of kindness that the 
Madwoman feeds the cats and protects 
the trees: it is because her own life is 
one with theirs. When at the end of the 
play the wicked have been destroyed, 
the pigeons fly one by one, as did the 
doves after the Deluge. The grass grows 
ecstatically, for you remember that At- 
tila said: ‘Where my horse’s hoofs have 
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trod, the grass ceases to grow.” The 
maffia is Attila, just as the Madwoman’s 
heart is the heart of the Universe. 


And the heart of the Universe is good. 
The casual annihilation of all evil doers 
reminds us that evil has no real exist- 
ence. The Madwoman expresses the 
author’s thought when she says: “The 
wicked evaporate. They say that they 
are eternal, and people believe it, and 
they do all they can to be so. No one is 
more careful to avoid colds in the head 
and automobiles. But they are not at 
all so! Pride, greed, egotism, raise them 
to such red hot temperatures that if they 
pass over a spot where kindness or pity 
lie concealed in the earth, they evap- 
orate. It is said that financiers fell from 
their plane into the sea. That is a lie. 
The plane simply passed over a school 
of innocent sardines.” 

Is this a contradiction in the mind of 
an author who had seen the first World 
War, had foreseen that, in spite of its, 


horror, there would be a second World 
War, and was painfully living it? Per- 
haps not. When Giraudoux turned the 


manuscript of The Madwoman of 
Chaillot over to Louis Jouvet in 1943, 
he wrote on the first page: “This play 
was staged at the Théatre de l’Athénée 
by Louis Jouvet on October 15, 1945.” 
So in 1943 Giraudoux considered the 
next two years as having already elapsed. 
He knew that France would be lib- 
erated, Germany beaten, and he knew 
just how long it would take to accom- 
plish this. In fact the play was presented 
to the public in December, 1945, about 
two months late. Thus the staging of 
this play was associated with the 
triumph of justice over tyranny and 
took on an even more symbolic mean- 
ing than when it was conceived around 
1939 Or 1940, or perhaps around 1930, 
since one of Giraudoux’s friends, André 
Beucler, dates thus their first meeting 
of the madwoman of Chaillot of whom 
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he gives a picturesque description. This 
was in the rue Pauquet, a street then 
bearing the name of a man whom no- 
body knew, and much better named 
now, since it is the rue Jean Giraudoux. 

So Giraudoux never lost confidence 
in life. I cannot think of another writer 
who has given us so many portraits of 
thoroughly honest people. André Gide 
once said that it is with praiseworthy 
sentiments that one makes bad litera- 
ture, but Giraudoux gives him the lie. 
How completely devoted to her hus- 
band is Alcmene, Amphitryon’s wife, 
who so unflinchingly rejects Jupiter’s 
amorous How witty, how 
wise, how noble she is! Ondine, the 
mermaid, is faithful unto death to her 
unfaithful knight and sublimely capa- 
ble of excusing his fickleness, since she 
knows that, once convicted of infidelity, 
he must die. She says, 


advances! 


Often deceitful men love their wives. Often the 
deceitful ones are the faithful. Many 
deceive the woman they love in order not to 


most 


grow vain, in order to abdicate, to fee! humble 
near her. . . . He made you suffer, says the 
King of the Water Spirits——Surely. But there 
again we are in the human world. That I suf- 
fer does not prove that I am not happy. You 
don’t understand anything about it: to choose, 
on this earth so rich in beauty, the only point 
where one must find treason, ambiguity and 
lies, and rush there with one’s whole strength, 
that precisely is happiness for men. One makes 
oneself conspicuous if one does not do it. The 
more one suffers, the happier one is. I am 
happy. I am the happiest woman. 


Aurélie, the madwoman, is mad only 
because she despises the egotistical, cow- 
ardly, forgetful world in which we all 
live, and refuses to come out of her 
dream of beauty, of purity. She is mer- 
ciful, for she knows, like Ondine, that 
love and fate are the same thing. Aurélie 
does not complain about her ruined 
life; it is still beautiful, and she redis- 
covers every morning the poetry of her 
rings and plumes and persian earrings, 
as if night had brought her all the 
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treasures of the earth, and she starts out 
bravely, like Don Quixote in defense 
of stray dogs and cats. 

Irma makes more concessions to life. 
Yet she is introduced as an angel, 
though she is a dish-washer. She reads 
thoughts, particularly the thoughts of 
the deaf-mute; this is, I suppose, the 
privilege of the pure in heart. Giraudoux 


has only progressively seen her. There 


were three versions of the last scene of 
the first act. The first one took us back 
Racine, La _ Fontaine, 
came to drink at the Café 
the second version Irma 


to 1660, and 
Boileau 
Francais. In 
tells the story of her life, much as she 
does now, but she shares the scene with 
a waiter, Martial, so that the attention 
of the spectator is divided. In the final 
version, she is alone, lost in a dream, 
and we simply overhear her interior 
monologue. We have her whole life, 
divided into two opposite parts, like a 
book: what she likes on one side, what 
she dislikes on the other. But under- 
neath all this persists one single desire: 
to love one man, to give him her soul, 
to abdicate all likes and dislikes into 
his hands, so that she can truthfully say, 
so long as he is there: I adore life. I 
adore death. 

These women reveal to us, I think, 
the secret of Giraudoux, which is that 
in spite of everything, love and joy are 
the essence of the world. He overflows 
with joy. Hence his constant digressions 
into pure fancy. Why, for instance, this 
cock-and-bull story in The Madwoman 
of Chaillot about the lifeguard who, 
told to stun people who are drowning 
in order to bring them safely to the 
shore, stuns a man before he jumps into 
the river, then insists on practicing 
artificial respiration on him as if he 
were drowned? Why the arabesques 


around the imaginary dog Dicky? For 
no reason except mere exuberance, exX- 
cess of happiness. 

But the most constant expression of 
Giraudoux’s nature is, of course, his 
style. There is perpetual invention in 
perpetual joy. All objects no matter 
how dull sparkle under his magic 
touch; he rejuvenates all thoughts, no 
matter how trite. He hankers for a 
brilliant world in which everything is 
fresh from the hand of God, and he 
creates it. Sometimes, in his novels, his 
imagination fails him, he uses the same 
mold too often; if a white dog appears, 
its name is sure to be Black; if a man 
gets out of a swimming pool, his hands 
will be dry. But this rarely happens in 
his plays. There he scintillates all the 
time. We are, as we read him, as sur- 
prised as the Lord Chamberlain at the 
King’s Court in Ondine when the Illu- 
sionist displays his power. 

The Chamberlain: Where are your properties? 

The Illusionist: I am an illusionist without 
properties. 

The Chamberlain: Don’t joke. One does not 
produce a comet with its tail, one does not call 
forth from the deep the city of Ys, especially if 
its bells are ringing, without properties. 

The Illusionist: Yes, one does. 

(A comet goes by. The city of Ys comes up 

from the sea.) 

The Chamberlain: Never mind your yes! One 
does not bring the Trojan horse on the stage, 
especially with one eye steaming, one does not 
erect the Pyramids, especially surrounded with 
camels, without properties. 

(The Trojan horse enters. The Pyramids rise.) 

The Illusionist: Yes, one does. 

The Chamberlain: are stubborn! 

One does not cause a Judas tree to spring up, 
one does not raise, near the first Lord Chamber- 
lain, a nude Venus, without properties. 

(Venus appears, nude, by the Chamberlain.) 


You 


One does all this, indeed, and more, 
when one is Jean Giraudoux. 
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FOUR PAST PRESIDENTS LOOK AT AETA 


INTRODUCTION 


SAMUEL SELDEN 


Looking toward its coming Silver 
Jubilee, AETA is doing some re-evaluat- 
ing of its purposes, means and ac- 


complishments. In the light of this I 
have invited four past presidents to set 
down their thoughts on the Association’s 
activities in four broad fields. Jack Mor- 
rison writes on AETA in Education, 
Horace Robinson on AETA in Produc- 
tion, Frank Whiting on AETA in 
Service, and Hubert Heffner on AETA 
in Research. It seems to me that their 
remarks are perceptive, provocative and 
important. 


AETA IN EDUCATION 


Jack Morrison 


Young, as compared to the American Medical 
Association or the American Council of Learned 
Societies, AETA, at present, has not 
a recognized, effective force in American educa- 
tion. Yet it is the general theatre 
organization in the country and _ its 
membership, as well as many others, assume 
that the Association should be a force, a strong 


become 


largest 
today, 


American education. 
1936, AETA has 
recently become a promising agency in publica- 


force, in 
Starting from scratch in 


tion. The Association has been invited to ex- 
press views on issues before Congress, such as 
the taxing of educational theatre, thd devel- 
opment of governmental agencies for the arts, 
and the development and operation of over- 
seas touring. AETA has provided key regional 
representation to the American National The- 
atre and Academy and recommended a member 
the National 


to a seat on Commission for 


UNESCO. It to regional 


theatre organizations in various sections of the 


has added strength 


country. The Association has presented needs 
of educational theatre to foundations and pro- 
vided the first descriptive material in its field 
in the form of directories, bibliographies and 
surveys. 

What 
the main stream of our fundamental purpose, 
particularly, theatre in 


has been contributed to education in 


theatre, and, more 
production? Undoubtedly the great force to be 
found in the Association as far as the working 
theatre is concerned is in production, in the 
performance of thousands of shows produced 
annually by its members. The second contribu- 
tion is opportunity, nationally and regionally, 
for face to face personal exchanges of informa- 
tion and ideas at conferences and conventions. 
The isolation, the pristine ignorance of one 
another’s characteristics of educational theatre 
until the end of World War II no 
exist. For example, the hundred or so colleges 


longer 


and universities offering graduate work in our 
field 
each other’s programs) now have some knowl- 
edge of each other’s work, and personnel, as 
well as opportunities offered to students. The 
third contribution is that from the projects, 
carried on by individuals 


(though still inadequately informed of 


the investigations 
all over the country in more than twenty areas 
of activity. And the fourth major contribu- 
tion, a tangible one, is the Educational Theatre 
Journal. 

All of 
represent 


these accomplishments and more 
hard 
colossal effort, sacrifice 
part of dedicated members of the Association 
and their institutions who “boot-leg” and are 


and services 


fought gains. They represent 


and devotion on the 


still “boot-legging” time, 
to build a professional organization for the 
educational with the 
aesthetic needs of American society. Our coun- 
trv, “a society of the masses,” needs the work 


of professional groups in the arts like AETA. 


money, 


theatre commensurate 


Otherwise our society will become one with 
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smooth-running freeways, elevators and sewers 
—but no artistic soul. AETA is concerned with 
people and the growth of people who will 
make artistic contributions to all of the theatre 
arts of a high order, people who will help 
develop national taste because their work in 
the theatre is attractive and compelling. 

No one knows how many young people in 
children’s theatre, secondary school, community, 
and college/university theatre are under our 
tutelage Mil- 
lions? How many of them will become brilliant 
leaders, alert au- 
they really learning something? 


today. Hundreds of thousands? 


artists, great members of 
Are 
Or are they 
indulgence? Do we really 
teaching and if we are teaching it effectively? 

AETA is not an 
this an appeal to introduce such boards—but 
AETA should certainly seek the common prem- 
ises, or patterns of premises, upon which sound 
education in the theatre arts may be built. 
This could afford departure points for self- 
examination and self-review which is so neces- 
sary to the health of educational enter- 
prise. Under what conditions and with what 


diences? 
simply joining us in a pleasing 
know what we are 


examining board—nor is 


any 


set of goals does the proportion of history 
to practice, theory to creation, vary? Does 
AETA, as a professional company of scholar- 
body of information 
to review the edu- 
their 


teacher-artists, have a 
to offer to those who wish 
cative 
institutions? 

The Journal has reported individual state- 
ments as to the nature, function, and goals 
of educational theatre, but the only specific 
statement is that of Loren Winship and _ his 
committee on minimum criteria for offerings 


work of educational theatre in 


at the college level. These were accepted by a 
hasty vote of the Board of Directors with a 
vague feeling that a floor of such minimum 
criteria would be helpful. But other than this, 
there no clear effort to face such a 
problem. 

Perhaps the Association is not yet prepared 
to make such a statement. Perhaps the mem- 
bers feel this is the work of individuals and 
Certainly individual work 
institution is 


has been 


their institutions. 


in a given what counts—the 
Association doesn’t produce plays, devise cur- 
ricula or offers courses. But in our society, 
decisions are being made day which 
strengthen or destroy educational theatre, deci- 
which are reached without rep- 
evidence from theatre people. 
Boards of Education, rec- 


decide on _ personnel, 


every 
sions often 
resentation or 
committees, 

departments 


Course 
reation 


design without 
theatre in- 


and _ architectural 
bothering with the educational 
dividuals concerned. Here is the point at which 
a professional organization can provide help 
carefully prepared 


programs 


by means of 
standards and the force of organization. Those 
opposing arts in the curriculum often win by 


presenting 


sheer attrition. 

Why do we have trouble “selling” drama to 
the high school principal? Is he really blind 
to the values of theatre—or has he seen poor 
programs irresponsibly and unskillfully clutter 
up the school day? Has the college president 
seen only a rather licentious drama program 
which afforded an excuse for students to avoid 
their What has our Association pro- 
vided to identify the sub-standard educational 
theatre Or, on the other hand, to 
gain respect for the embattled teacher-director? 
Some hard thinking and hard work will pro- 
goals and 


studies? 


worker? 


vide the answers here. Common 
common criteria which will aid in judging 
our progress towards these goals will lend 


force to our position in the educational world. 


Through its membership, the Association 
has achieved much in the remarkably short 
time—fourteen years—since it became opera- 
tive on a large scale after World War II. But 
has our Association become a recognized and 
effective force in education today? What new 
ideas, new developments, new forces have AETA 
created? Can a theatre department look to 
AETA, for example, to help strengthen its 
position with its administration or its State 
Department of Education? Do theatre pcople 
themselves use AETA as their professional 
society, a society in which they can make an 
open declaration, a public avowal of their 
faith in the their calling? The 
candid but sanguine answer must be—no. 


purpose of 


In my opinion, AETA is only now poised in 
a position to strike out as a truly professional 
society. We are, perhaps, approaching a period 
similar to the one Abraham Flexner found in 
American medicine in 1914. There was not 
only fraud, but more important, an imitative, 
conventional, unimaginative approach in the 
schools of medicine that defied research, discov- 
ery and the thrill of high ethics. For the most 
part Flexner’s call—which led to a flowering 
of American medicine—was a call to high 
professional standards and _ responsibility. 

Here, in the determination of criteria for a 
high order of professional growth, may be 
found the strategy for the next phase of our 
Association’s growth. The demands are rigorous 
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but the results can be spectacularly liberating. 
A professional society has privileges when it 
earns them. 

Six criteria have been given for appraising 
the professional stature of an organization: 
1. A profession is based on a body of special- 

ized knowledge. 


A profession seeks competence in member- 


ship. 

A profession serves the needs of its members. 
A profession has ethical standards. 

A profession influences public policy in its 
field. 


6. A profession has group solidarity. 


No organization, however fine, is satisfied with 
itself on any single one of these points, but 
organization, to be a_ contender 


contributing its 


any sound 
among professional societies 
forces to American education, must heed them. 

If a profession, to be forceful, must be based 
on a body of knowledge, is our Association 
preserving and adding to that knowledge? The 
recent publication in the rare book series along 
with bibliographies, directories and ETJ con- 
weighable evidence of our body of 
in our field must 


stitute 
knowledge, but “knowledge’ 
include the procedures in production of our 
working theatre. Just as studios, clinics and 
radiation laboratories are a part of the working 
body of knowledge of science as well as the arts, 
our stages must reflect the professional skill, 
taste and productivity of a recognizably high 
order. This, in turn, means we must clarify 


our values, the values we invoke in putting 
our knowledge to use. 

If a profession seeks a high order of com- 
petence in its membership, is our Association 
setting demands for competence and providing 
measures of professional training? Opportuni- 
ties as well as standards for graduate work 
in the theatre arts are increasing. The training 
of proficient high school teacher-directors and 
children’s theatre as well as community theatre 
directors, appears to be stuck on a_ plateau. 
The same is true for playwrights. Established 
levels of competence are lacking. In addition, 
our step-wise 
procedure which will lead to clarification of 
the character of the professional membership 
of AETA for our colleagues in other fields 
and for the public. It must differentiate our 
professional membership from those important 


Association must institute a 


1 Educational Policies Commission, NEA, 
Professional Organizations in American Educa- 
tion (Washington, D. C., 1957). 
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and helpful people, the non-professional asso- 
ciate membership. 

If a profession serves the needs of its mem- 
bers, what needs be done? The members have 
been building their Association by serving it. 
Now the members might well look for support, 
for optimum (not minimum or maximum) but 
optimum standards in curricula, working condi- 
tions (space and time), architecture, certifica- 
tion and salaries—yes, salaries! Too long has 
time-consuming production 
back of a 


a rewarding but 


program been built on the man 
whose production work is “in addition to his 


At the same time, his pro- 


primary duties.” 
motions are passed over for lack of publica- 
tion, committee work and_ service to the 
community. 

If a profession has ethical standards, what 
are ours? Formulating such standards and 
seeing to it that they are known and supported 
both within and without the profession is a 
principal function of professional _ societies. 
Wisdom and experience constitute the basis 
for establishing a code of ethics which will 
provide for a defense of professional behavior, 
maintain professional discipline and further 
professional integrity. The recent national TV 
candal created by an English professor who 
did not discriminate between performance and 
candid interview suggests the importance of 
the Association's attacking the problem of 
formulating our own ethics. And the problem 
of stewardship of the Arts in a democracy 
may well be met by the development and 
teaching of ethical responsibility to the young 
people who will eventually hold artistic prop- 
erties of concern to mankind. 

If a 


»olicy in its field, do private and governmental 


professional society influences public 
agencies seek the Association’s counsel? AETA 
area, but each 


alert to 


has begun to serve in this 
g 


member and each officer must be 
providing the services of the Association to 
given agencies and enterprises when evidence 
for service is available and the occasion 
appropriate. Even though our counsel is be- 
ginning to be sought, we are almost entirely 
unknown to the general public, government 
and industry. 

If a profession has group solidarity, then 
AETA has a hands 
in bringing highly 
archistic—human beings into its fold. But it 


is only by a solidarity (a concurrent majority 


real problem on_ its 


individualistic—even an- 


rather than a monolith of opinion) that the 
forces of society can be met and modified to 


afford an opportunity for the individuality of 
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the artist. There is, perhaps, the attitude of 
the suppressed “poor-little-me’’ minority that 
says, “If I’m in this organization, it can’t mean 
much. We'll all get pushed around anyway,” 
or, “Who's going to take care when I 
that’s who I’m going to 


of me 
need it—nobody! So 
take care of—nobody. To hell with them all— 
I’m going to be a lonesome hero at any price!” 
What 
kids.” 
membership is 


needs is “sit-in- 
The growth of the 


expectations. But we 


our Association more 


They're coming. 
above 
need more people who believe in themselves 
and their profession, in the group solidarity 
as well as its plurality. This takes a “leap of 
faith.” If you like to gamble for high stakes, 
it’s worth it! It’s a game only for men of 
faith, 
artistic souls. 
AETA 


stability as a 


great great human values and sound, 


has shown its virility, growth and 


force in education 
Our 
contributions, however, are those of the 
the pioneer. AETA 
among the 


promising 
Association's 
trail 
establish 


in the last fourteen years. 


blazer, of will 


itself as an effective force arts in 


American education by aggressively pursuing 


these six cardinal points of professional growth. 


AETA IN PRODUCTION 


Horace W. Robinson 


There is no denying the fact that the position 
of the educational theatre has changed mate- 
rially in recent years—but has it been a change 
for the better? Not long ago we bustled about 
as an extra-curricular activity patronizingly 
encouraged to “put on your little plays” in 
little little au- 


(How long have we delayed maturity 


“your theatres” before “your 
diences.” 
by continuing to covet that paternal pat on 
the head and the diminutive appellation?) 
Now standing with some security in the lobby 
of our big theatres and welcoming our big 
audience numbering in the millions we should 
show well-trained actors in plays of substance 
skilled 


with a tasteful contribution in lights, costume 


and consequence under direction and 


and scenery. If we are to reach the promised 
and looked for 
protective cloak of the academic, cease our 


maturity we must shed the 


part-time interest with part-time results and 
make our theatre subject to a perpetual and 
discriminating analysis. 

AETA must be the leader in developing an 
individual conscience which will 
destroy the of com- 
placency. If we think we have arrived it can 


dramatic 


prevailing atmosphere 
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only mean that we have never known where 
we were going. The owner of the “lemonade 
stand” who says his product is the best is 
probably guilty of self-deception if his judg- 
ment is based on the fact that everyone buys 
his product. This would be particularly true 
if his location was in the middle of the Sahara 
“everyone” consists of father, 
mother and two maiden aunts. 

In our theatrical lemonade stand this self- 
deception is probably motivated by two major 
factors. First, a relative cultural isolation pre- 
vents both performers and audience from com- 
ing into contact with superlative theatre 
material as a standard of judgment. The de- 
cline of the professional theatre as a national 
institution must take our full 
measure of responsibility) has resulted in fewer 


desert or if 


(for which we 
viewing opportunities and those items available 
are often of doubtful Second, the 
academic theatre operates in a permissive cli- 
to critical in- 
trospection. A attitude 
of artistic detachment, and a subsidized plant 
insulate our 


quality. 


mate which is not conducive 


captive audience, an 
and personnel have tended to 
theatre from the usual abrasives which produce 
the high sheen of quality—they have tended 
to destroy our theatre’s public and private 
conscience by performing in a vacuum. AETA 
can that can 
standards of performance which are exacting 
and which do attempt to hide behind 
the mitigatory adjectives “academic,” “educa- 
tional,’ and “amateur.” We must serve as a 
“hair shirt” for a theatre which tends to preen 
itself in free flowing 
vestments of its own design. The results of 
inevitable. 


conscience and insist on 


not 


before a tinted mirror 


such continued narcissism are 
In setting a standard of production in the 
tradition we are not tempted to 


best theatre 


employ the term “professional” except in its 


connotation of a high degree of workmanship 
and proficiency. After all a professional is only 
an amateur who is paid and often not a good 
amateur at that. We have taken refuge in the 
the the 
say we do 


elements of 
not conduct 


rather than best 


When we 


worst 
academic. 
a commercial theatre in our school or on our 
campus it usually means that we do not have 
that high a standard. It should mean the 
opposite—a standard which the commercial 
theatre cannot match because of its limitations. 
Industry, engineering, and 
come to your campus because they know they 
can find there information on structural stress, 
an editor for a law review, the location of 
geological faults, the answer to “what is mag- 


law, government 
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netism” or a way to stabilize a fluctuating 
economy. These people know that answers can 
be found in an academic surrounding. Answers 
which have been developed by theoreticians, 
methodology tested in the laboratory by prac- 
titioners, a leadership evolving from respect, 
trust and admiration. Has the amateur theatre 
institution that kind of 
respect, trust and admiration? Does AETA 
demand such a high standard from its mem- 
bers? In the midst of a declining theatre: 


in your inspired 


about 
theatre 


much have we had to say 


architectural 


1. How 
advanced forms in 

building? 

How much advice was sought or given in 

the recent actor’s strike? 

How many plays have you sent to Broad- 

way (as compared to those taken from 

there)? 

Has Broadway come to you recently asking 

for recommendations on specific talents? 


I do not comment here on “the function of 
the educational theatre” but on its prestige 
as a leader and an innovator. 

The standard set by AETA for academic 
theatre production should be simply one of 
high quality undiluted by reference to profes- 
sional or amateur status, artistry or commer- 
cialism, apprentice or journeyman personnel. 
We are not required to make concessions to 
the distractions produced by the star system, 
fraudulent promotion, critical huzzas or the 
ringing of the cash register. We should be 
equally impervious to the objectionable fea- 
tures of cultism or intellectual snobbery. We 
devote ourselves to the 
is a communication 


be free to 
essence of theatre which 
by and to discriminating people of material of 
consequence in an entertaining and provocative 
manner, This theatre must be free of crudity, 


should 


sensationalism, maudlin sentimentality, empty 
laughter and the glorification of the trivial—an 
eclectic theatre where the choice is dictated 
by reason and mature judgment rather than 
opportunism or expediency, a theatre which 
leads rather than follows. Above all it should 
be a theatre which is internally evaluated on 
the basis of quality judgments established by 
our peers. Only AETA can provide this col- 
lected quality judgment. As every true artist 
or craftsman knows, he must take his pride in 
the quality he has injected into his work and 
he will solicit no confirmation or rejection 
by the morning paper, the landlord, or his 
personal friends to evaluate the extent of his 
achievement. 
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The key to achievement as an empirical goal 
is through an incidence of 
failure. We can achieve more growth out of 
of our successes 


increase in the 


our failures than we can out 
if this incidence of failure is increased by a 
pushing into the unknown and the untried, 
by a denial of the trite and a refusal to ex- 
ploit the cliché, by the deliberate adoption of 
the calculated risk. However, we should know 
dangerously” is not to “die 
adventure 


that to “live 
foolishly.” In 


we do not 


this great theatrical 


leave common sense behind in 


law of gravity, seeking to 


trusty 


disregarding the 
scale the heights without alpenstock, 
suitably costumed and in a favorable climate. 
It is only by a reliance on expertise and a 
healthy respect for the limitations of our craft 
that we can accept defeat with dignity and 
retain our admiration for the goal not 
achieved. 

The of failure 
by our refusal to accept the unearned plaudits 
of friends and wellwishers and by refusing to 
take refuge in the protective, unctuous apolo- 
gia, “after all 
only had the stage three nights,” “they said 
it was as good as a Broadway show.” A per- 
formance which is lacking in quality is no 
less subject to criticism when produced by a 


incidence is also increased 


they are only students,” “we 


beardless youth taking his first step on the 
boards than is that of the accomplished and 


experienced actor. We should be criticized (and 
AETA must serve as a channel for that crit- 


icism) as a result of: 
1. The selection of inferior production mate- 
rial regardless of cause. 
Casting which disregards the ultimate test 
of service to the play. 
A superficial treatment of a play of thought 
and consequence. 
A failure to lead the performers through 
an intellectual approach to their material. 
Inadequate rehearsal. 
Calculated intellectual or artistic obscurity. 
A pandering to debased or questionable 
tastes. 
While we may vigorously deny that any of the 
above charges apply to our productions, those 
who admit some failings seek reassurance in 
the fact that amateurs have “kept the theatre 
alive.” We cannot accept such credit if that 
phrase can be interpreted as artificial respira- 
tion applied to a cultural corpse or repeated 
transfusions of youthful blood into a_ thing 
in the declining stages of artistic senility. If 
we do take pride in our ministrations to the 
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institution of the theatre it should be for the 
slap administered to the lusty, 
bawling new generation which comes 
hardy stock and which will make its own new 
life in its own form and with its own exacting 


obstetrical 
from 


standards. 

While we concede the many values which 
“educational” theatre 
information, the 


attributed to 
imparting of 


may be 
such as the 
social con- 
profitable 


and 
and 


development of 
and _ the 


personality 
sciousness, pleasant 
occupation of a new leisure time, AETA must 
assay these as added benefits and the inevitable 
attributes of the primary objective of its 
membership which is high quality in theatrical 
production including the encouragement of 
new dramatic forms, the exploration of new 
artistic and methodologies, and 
serving as a conscience for the theatre world 
judged by our own exacting standards. Re- 
gardless of the many failings which the ac- 
ademic theatre may fall heir to, and admitting 
the emergencies with which the theatre is 
constantly faced, we still must have perfection 
as a goal—a goal seldom achieved but con- 


technical 


stantly the object of our aspirations. For AETA, 
any goal less demanding would be a denial 
of our responsibility. 


AETA IN SERVICE 

Frank M Whiting 
Let us begin by reminding ourselves that 
AETA’s to humanity should include 
service to AETA itself. He who literally gives 
all to the poor becomes a pauper himself 
with nothing to Therefore, our first 
obligation is to maintain a vigorous, progres- 
sive, and alert educational theatre association. 
An organization up of thousands of 
educators, who, in turn, influence hundreds 
of thousands of students, such an organization 


service 


give. 


made 


becomes a staggering source of potential service 


to the cultural welfare of our nation. 


Bearing in mind that we must be strong 
and healthy if we hope to serve well, we are 
ready to consider central question: Is 
AETA, the largest and one of the most power- 
ful theatre organizations that ever existed, 
using its strength and power wisely and gen- 
erously in furthering the general welfare of 
the theatre? Any discussion of the question is, 
of course, enormously complicated by the fact 
that AETA is not just the President, not just 
a Board of Directors, but a sprawling organiza- 
tion of thousands of individuals. A discussion 


our 
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of AETA, becomes in many ways 
a discussion of the services rendered by the 
thousands of individuals who hold membership 
in AETA., 


therefore, 


The AETA college director who sneers at 
children’s theatre, scoffs at high school theatre, 
jealously attacks other college theatres, ridicules 
the local community theatre, or makes snide 
remarks about Broadway is not only destroying 
theatre in general; in time he will also destroy 
his own job by destroying the thing he teaches. 
I do not mean to deny anyone’s right or 
obligation to contribute constructive criticism, 
but I would maintain that jealousy and destruc- 
are among the theatre’s most 


tive rivalry 


deadly sins. 

Tyrone Guthrie, after a tour of America in 
search of a home for a great professional 
repertory company, reported that he met op- 
position from sources where opposition was 
least expected: from the local theatre groups 
themselves. In his own words, “They behaved 
as if I were a cuckoo about to push them from 
Were America overcrowded with 


their nests.” 


excellent professional theatres, there might be 


brutal logic in cutthroat competition, but 
when we consider that if every professional 
theatre in America were filled to capacity 
the total attendance would be approximately 
72,000, a total less than sometimes attends a 
single football game, our fear of competition 
from professional theatre becomes ludicrous. 
Good helps good theatre 
everywhere! It may be significant that on 
Broadway, not one but a cluster of theatres 
survived the depression. In other cities where 
there was but one playhouse, and therefore 
“no theatre died! Our com- 
petitors are movies, television, sports, etc., not 
other theatres. As other Tyrone Guthries 
move toward the establishment of professional 
playhouses across the land, let us hope that 
their finest support will come from the source 
membership of 


theatre anywhere 


competition,” 


it should come from—the 
AETA. 

There are obviously many other ways in 
which AETA members can contribute to the 
health and welfare of the professional theatre 
without damaging their own _ organizations. 
More schools could bring groups to see Broad- 
way touring companies. More groups could 
indulge in the enjoyable practice of excursions 
to Broadway. groups entertain 
professionals when they come to town, and 


more things could be done about keeping 


More could 
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abreast of theatrical items in periodicals and 


newspapers. 

But AETA’s concern is not merely with 
service to the professional theatre. Let us 
also evaluate the service of AETA, as an 


organization to its own membership, to other 


theatre organizations, and to non-dramatic 
organizations. 
Included in AETA’s present service to its 


own membership, we might list: 


1. The stimulation, comaradarie, and some- 
times inspiration of an annual national 
convention. 

2. The stimulation, sharing of information, 


and academic prestige that come from the 
publication of an excellent learned. journal, 
ET J. 

g. The research conducted by AETA projects 
which usually results in information reports 
or publications. 

4. The AETA Contact 
service to employees and employers alike. 


Placement Service—a 


Looking to the future, two other services to 
the membership seem to me to be necessary: 
(:) A general service department that might 
assist in answering questions ranging from 
“Where can I buy a corner block?” to “How can 


we establish a theatre?” and (2) a field service, 
made up of experts who could visit, assist, 
and encourage worthy groups. 


Obviously, both projects are too 


AETA to tackle alone within the limits of our 


big for 


present income. Moreover, in regard to a 
service department, we should be wise enough 
and generous enough to recognize that ANTA 
Our 
therefore, be channelled toward (1) 


making ANTA’s Service Department even better 


already has an_ excellent one. efforts 


should, 
and (2) letting our own membership know 
that the ANTA service exists. In order to make 
that 
we join with that organization in a powerful 


ANTA’s service even better, I recommend 
appeal for foundation support. Any founda- 
to help the 
ridiculously modest 


American 
sum 


tion wishing really 


theatre can for a 
make the ANTA service department the finest 
in the world. 

Closely coupled with the above, I wish to 
recommend that we ask ANTA to join with 
us in an appeal for foundation support that 
would enable us to keep at least five observers 
in the field. Such an idea is not entirely new. 
Several foundations have already supported 
individuals who wished to tour the 
but this has always been done on an individual 
basis, the good of the 


country, 


and primarily for 
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traveller. I visualize a system that would ben- 
efit those visited as much or more than the 
visitor. Think of the good that people like 
Winifred Ward, Dina Rees Evans, and Ken- 
neth Macgowan might accomplish in a year 
or two of subsidized travel. I do not mean that 
only retired veterans should be selected. For 
financial and other reasons, it might be well 
to use college professors on leave of absence 
for approximately half of these observerships. 
We should also remember that it was a tour 
by young Norris Houghton in the early forties 
that resulted in the publication of Advance 
From Broadway. The program I am suggesting 
would not and the 
visited, it would also become a vital source of 


only serve the visitor 


information. Some theatre groups that do ex- 


cellent work recognized 
beyond their own immediate area, while others 


ballyhoo’d na- 


are never seen or 


with mediocre standards are 
tionally. Reports of observers might be very 
valuable in correcting this injustice, as well 
as in selecting those who might best represent 
us in such things as overseas tours. 


As we of AETA’s 
service to other theatre organizations, the rec- 


turn to a consideration 
ord is again good, but it could be improved. 


from other non-professional 
organizations, including ANTA, NCTC, NCP, 
NADSA, TLA, NTC, ZPE, ASTR, NTS, APO, 
BSTR, SAA, NAEB, and SSTC hold member- 
ship on our Board of Directors. Of all the 
above organizations, ANTA is the one with 
vital and 


Representatives 


whom our relations are the most 
sensitive. 

Fortunately for both organizations, the con- 
flicts which might have developed have been 
successfully averted largely because of cross 
representation. Willard Swire, Executive Secre- 
tary of ANTA, has long been one of the most 
loyal and dependable members of the AETA 
Board of some of 
AETA’s best people, including Ed Cole, Alice 
Griffin, Sawyer Falk, Robert Kase, Henry Wil- 
liams, and others have been active on ANTA’s 
Board. The relationships 


that exist between these two powerful theatre 


Directors, similarly, 


basically excellent 
organizations is a tribute to both groups and 
especially to the individuals mentioned above. 


As things stand, ANTA is the chief 
link between AETA and the professional the- 
atre, also between AETA and most phases of 
theatre. Moreover, as already 
mentioned, ANTA unusually 


effective service department. The great desir- 


now 


international 
maintains an 


ability of continued close and friendly associa- 
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tion between ANTA and AETA can be seen 
if we consider a potential project that was 
first suggested by Samuel Selden: Briefly, it 
envisions the organization of an “All-American 
Touring Company,” made up of the most 
outstanding college graduates of a given year. 
Booked across the country as the “All Amer- 
etc., the company would 
Americans will 


ican Players of 1962, 
be certain to draw crowds. 
flock to see the “best” of anything. Such a 
company would AETA by calling na- 
tional attention to one of its crowning achieve- 
American communities 


serve 


ments. It would serve 
by bringing them excellent theatre at modest 
prices. It would serve some 15 outstanding 
young graduates by providing a reasonable and 
rational transition from educational to pro- 
fessional theatre. Preliminary study, however, 
indicates that by far the best way to actually 
realize such a company would be to work 
closely with ANTA, for ANTA is the logical 
producer, well-qualified to handle the innumer- 
able problems involved in the transition from 
educational to professional stature. In a proj- 
ect like this, as well as in overseas touring 
for the State Department, AETA needs the 
help and support of ANTA. In fact, in these 
and other ways, we should strive to be a source 
of strength, and _ service to 
ANTA as it treads 
the interests of the 
professional theatre. 
To discuss possibilities of service to other 


encouragement, 
the difficult line 
professional and 


between 
non- 


organizations such as SAA would extend this 


paper into a book. Let it simply be said that 
AETA must strive to be an organization un- 
selfishly devoted to the welfare and advance- 
ment of the theatre in general and educational 


theatre in particular. Should a situation ever 
arise where we are forced to choose between 
the good of educational theatre and the wel- 
fare or prestige of AETA, let it be said that 
we unhesitatingly choose the former. In other 
words, the natural and effective way in which 
we can serve ANTA, SAA and the rest of the 
long list of related organizations is to be 
genuinely appreciative, and willing, to assist 
them in anything they might choose to do to 
further the development of educational theatre 
in America. Let’s not insist that only AETA 
has the right to serve the American Theatre. 

As we turn to a consideration of AETA’s 
services to non-dramatic groups, we might 
begin by reminding ourselves that theatre is 
a composite art, an imitation of life, which 
like life sprawls everywhere, and sooner or 


later mixes company with almost everything 
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and everyone. A teacher of a subject like 
English can largely confine his 
a classroom. Should his be- 
semi-obnoxious, 


history or 
activities within 
havior become eccentric or 
the disturbance in the over-all emotional life 
of the school is slight compared to the drama 
teacher whose activities in producing a good 
half the school—faculty, 
students—in one way or 


play involve 
administration, and 
another. Consequently, a neutral attitude to- 
ward the theatre is practically unknown. Other 


teachers usually view the theatre director as 


may 


a special friend or as a thorn in the flesh. 
Music, English, speech and art are probably 
the departments most closely related to the 
theatre and its activities, although every de- 
partment in the curriculum could, under cer- 
involved. The good 
master in 


circumstances, be 
director, therefore, needs to 
the matter of human relationships. 


tain 
be a 


where 
those of other 
striking 


there are situations 
best 


coincide, 


Happily, many 
interests and 
groups One of the 
examples to date is the relationship between 
USO, DOD, and AETA in touring plays to 
defense bases. Everyone wins by such a co- 
operative venture, provided that each has an 


our own 
most 


understanding of the needs of the others. Our 
own responsibilities in the matter are numerous 
most directly in the basic 
group. There 
where college groups (fortunately 


but be seen 


attitude of an 


may 
overseas have 

cases 
AETA 
they 


been 
groups) have been sent home be- 
treating an overseas 


not 
cause insisted on 
vacation at 


however, 


tour as a glorified sight-seeing 


government expense. In most cases, 
students on tour have risen magnificently to 
the occasion by genuinely wanting to heip the 
men overseas; to make the service man’s sixteen 
month tour of duty in a place like Korea a 


bit less depressing and lonely. 


then, because of its complexity 
vast network of relationships, finds 
human relationships a central factor in its 
success or failure. Nothing builds good relation- 
ships with others so much as an attitude—an 
attitude of service. Actually, such an attitude 
makes no great difference in the amount of 
work we do, in the kinds of plays we produce, 
or in AETA’s activities as an organization. To 
repeat, it shows up mainly as an attitude: a 
willingness to consider the rights of others, 
a willingness to give credit where credit is 
due, a disposition to express our gratitude for 
the work of others, in brief, a “love of the- 
atre, not just ourselves in theatre.” 


Theatre, 
and its 
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AETA IN RESEARCH 


Hubert Heffner 


It is widely agreed that members of the 
faculties of educational institutions, especially 
those within institutions of higher education, 
have two primal responsibilities. Their first 
responsibility is that of instruction, the teaching 
students in 


and training of special 


disciplines. In the proper performance of this 


young 


function the members of the faculty are passing 
on to future practitioners the best that has 
become known in their specific fields and 
equipping these students to practice and ex- 
tend the limits of these disciplines. The second 
responsibility of members of a faculty is that 
of additions to knowledge in respective fields 
of interest. Knowledge in any area of intellec- 
tual interest can be augmented only by schol- 
arly investigation rigorously pursued in ac- 
cordance with appropriate methods. In grad- 
uate instruction in particular the major goal 
is, or should be, to equip young men and 
women to make such future contributions, to 
extend the boundaries of knowledge and prac- 
tice. Such graduate instruction differs in 
kind 


training, a thoroughly legitimate kind of in- 


and degree from purely professional 


struction for any institution of higher educa- 


tion. One of the sources of strength in the 
academic program in theatre and drama in the 
United States is that it includes both training 
for research and teaching and _ professional 
training. The objectives of the program include 
both the acquirement of knowledge and the 


perfection of skills, the theoretical and the 
practical. 

It follows, therefore, that the programs of 
investigation and research encompassed within 
the undertakings of AETA, the learned society 
of the American academic theatre, must be wide 
and varied. A major function of any learned 
society is the promotion and presentation of 
research and investigation within the area of 
that society’s interests. AETA is no exception 
bringing together 
scholars level of 
academic theatre is to stimulate, forward, and 


in that its major aim in 
teacixers and from every 
present the investigations and researches of its 
members. 

Association embraces within its mem- 
bership every aspect of theatre. 
Something of the nature of the research in- 


The 


academic 


terests pursued within the Association may be 
indicated by a partial catalogue of the cate- 
gories. Pedagogical and curricular studies in 
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children’s theatre, the secondary schools, the 
undergraduate college, and in graduate schools 
have occupied a considerable number of in- 
dividual members and committees. These have 
resulted in a wide variety of mimeographed 
and published reports of considerable value 
to institutions A few 
ples, such as the several reports on the high- 
school drama program, a basic college curricu- 
lum in theatre arts, The Directory of Ameri- 
can College Theatre, and the Graduate Proj- 
ect’s work on a college placement test in the- 
atre and drama, may serve to show something 
of the and curricular 


studies. 


and to teachers. exam- 


range of pedagogical 


investigation and _ re- 


the preparation of 


Another category of 


search might be labeled 
basic tools, such as bibliographies, play lists, 
and directories of various kinds. Among such 
studies and reports are Theatre and Drama in 
American Colleges and Universities, compiled 
and edited by John McDowell; Theatre Arts 
Publications in The United States, 1047-1952, 
edited by William Melnitz; “A Directory of 
Summer Theatres Accepting Apprentices and 
Students,” published annually in ETJ; “Film 
Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre,” 
by members of the Audio-Visual Aids Project 


compiled 
then under the chairmanship of J. F. Foste1 
and published in Volume VII of the same 
journal; and “American History: A 
Geographical Index,” compiled by Clifford E. 
Hamar and published in Volume I of ETYJ. 
This list fraction of the 


“tool-studies” 


Theatre 


represents only a 


prepared and published. 


Another category of studies has to do with 
the arts and techniques of stage production, 
ranging from highly technical studies of stage 
lighting to aesthetic studies in the directional 
interpretations of specific plays. A number of 
investigations in this category have to do with 
the art and technique of acting, with costum- 
ing, scene design, theatre construction and the- 
sound in the theatre, and 


atre architecture, 


other aspects of theatre craftsmanship. 


allied with these and also with his- 
torical research is another category of studies 


in the history of the physical theatre, of stage 


Closely 


production methods, and studies in the stage 


history of great masterpieces of drama. Yet 
another group of studies is concerned with 
interpretations of plays, with the theory and 
structure of drama, and with dramatic criti- 
cism. Finally, to draw to a conclusion this 
cataloguing of varieties of research interest and 
publication though by no means to exhaust it, 
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mention must be made of the series of studies 
and reports having to do with the business 
and management aspects of theatre operation. 

AETA not only encourages the research and 
members but 
more 


research projects of individual 


also officially recognizes and 


than a score of Projects. The work of each 


supports 


by interested members 
of a 


project is carried on 


of the Association under the direction 
chairman. Many of these project committees 
the 
membership either in mimeographed form or 
are published in ETJ. In addition to the Proj- 
time to time sets 


undertake 


produce reports that are distributed to 


ects, the Association from 


up special research committees to 


needed investigations that do not fall within 
the sphere of any existing project committee. 
We have said that a major function of any 
learned society is not only the promotion of 
research but also the presentation of the re- 
sults of research. AETA, like other learned so- 
cieties, fulfills this obligation in a number of 
First these 


ways is the annual convention program. Each 


ways. and most apparent among 


year for a period of three days members of 


the Association have an opportunity to become 


acquainted through papers read and reports 
given with the results of the researches of in- 
dividuals and of groups. Many of these papers 
and reports are later published in ETJ, the 
official journal of the organization. But ETJ 
also carries a wide variety of research articles 
that have not been previously read at an an- 
nual convention. 

Almost 
1936, a major goal of AETA was the establish- 


from the date of its founding in 
ment of a learned journal primarily devoted 
to the publication of research in theatre and 


drama. At last in 1949, after extensive efforts 
on the part of others, a committee under the 
able leadership of George R. Kernodle pre- 
sented a feasible plan for the realization of 
the aim. ETJ was launched in that year under 
the editorship of Barnard Hewitt. Two issues 
appeared in 1949; since that date four issues 
the 


that 


per have been published. Despite 


fair 
have appeared in ETJ, no one of the editors 


year 
number of sound research articles 
has been satisfied with the quality of the re- 
search thus far published. There are two rea- 
sons for this situation: First, not enough re- 
search materials of high merit is coming from 
members of AETA; second, the mature research 
scholars with the Association prefer to send 
older 


higher 


their more significant publications to 


and 
prestige in academic circles. If AETA is to 


better established journals with 
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assume its rightful place American 
learned within 


this condition must be corrected. The only 


among 


societies the next ten years, 
possible way in which it can be corrected is to 
give greater emphasis to research and research 
publication and, especially with graduate stu- 
dents, more thorough training in 
search. Nevertheless, in the launching of ETJ 
the Association took an important step in ful- 
filling its obligations as a learned society, 


much re- 


In addition to the journal, AETA prepares 
in mimeographed form or in published form a 
wide variety of reports, monographs, and aids. 
The list of these is now so extensive that space 
will not permit a catalogue of them in this 
report. From time to time the Association 
undertakes the preparation of a special issue 
of another journal or a special monograph for 
another agency. An example of the former is 
the special issue on drama in the secondary 
schools prepared for the journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of High School Principals and 
Superintendents. An example of the latter is 
the contemporary 


American theatre in all of its aspects prepared 


the special monograph on 
under the editorship of Henry Schnitzler for 
the U. 
lished. Finally, to bring this survey to a con- 


S. Information Service but not yet pub- 


clusion, though not to complete the enumera- 
tion, must be mentioned one of the most sig- 
nificant research and publication ventures of 
the Association—the “Rare Books of the Theatre 
Series” under the able editorship of Barnard 
Hewitt University of 


Miami Press. 


and published by the 
The first book in this series, The 
Stage, the 
theatre of Serlio, Sabbattini, and 
Furttenbach, Allardyce Nicoll, 
John H. McDowell, and George R. Kernodle, 
The 


Renaissance containing important 
writings on 
translated by 
was December of 1958. 
second number in this series, Adolphe Appia’s 
The Work of Living Art and Man is the Meas- 
ure of All Things, translated by H. Darkes Al- 
bright and Barnard Hewitt, has just been pub- 
lished; the third volume, Geschichte der Mein- 
inger by Max Grube, translated by Ann Marie 
Koller; and the fourth volume, Les Memoires 
de Mahelot, translated by Cecil Hinkel and 
Bruce Klee and edited by Orville K. Larson, 
are announced for mid-1961. The translation 
and publication of these master the- 
fitting culmination of long- 
activities car- 


published in 


works on 


atre are a the 
standing research interests and 
ried on within AETA. 


This partial summary of the record of re- 


search and publication within AETA indicates 
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something of the maturity that has come to 
the American academic theatre since the 
establishment of the first separate department 
of drama at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
by Thomas Wood Stevens in 1914. In less than 
fifty years curricula in theatre and drama lead- 
ing to degrees have been established in most 
and universities, and in 


American colleges 


more than two hundred institutions programs 
leading to graduate degrees are in operation. 


Yet the American academic theatre as a whole 
has not yet come to a full nor to a unanimous 
decision about the nature and function of 
such graduate programs. In many institutions 
they are oriented toward artistic and profes- 
training rather than research 
and scholarship. In consequence 
rather wide-spread attitude towards scholarly 
research which holds it inimical to and inhibi- 
tive of artistic development. From such an 
attitude stems not only the rather notable lack 


sional towards 


there is a 


of any sound research in theatre arts in Ameri- 
ca but also the lack of adequate research train- 
ing of graduate students in some graduate 
programs. 

I have said in the beginning of this discus- 
sion that an academic discipline has as one of 
its major functions the addition to, the ex- 
ploration of the limits, and the pushing out of 
the boundaries of knowledge. Such enhance- 
ment can be achieved only through sound re- 
search, investigation, and experimentation. We 
have been largely content to train talented 
students as theatre artists to function smoothly 
within the established methods and_ practices, 
to probe, and perhaps to 
Such 
gravitate to professional work or, if they enter 
academic theatre, are content to “do one show 
Their goal is to approach as 
finish 


not to question, 


make new discoveries. students either 


” 


after another. 
nearly as is possible with amateurs the 
of a professional Broadway show or a television 
production, a goal that is largely unattainable 
under. the circumstance in which the academic 
theatre operates. Such an aim might be ade- 
quate for purely professional training but is 
far from adequate in graduate education. Such 
an aim is analogous to that of, say, a,depart- 
ment of physics which strove merely to equip 
its students with a mastery of physics essential 
to their functioning as engineers and had no 
concern whatever with their training as re- 
search physicists. 

This attitude is not alone responsible for 
the inhibition of that larger development of 
research and publication so much needed in 
the American academic theatre. Very few, if 
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any, academic colleagues in other disciplines 
have any full comprehension of the great de- 
mands in terms of time and effort made upon 
the man engaged in academic theatre. Indeed, 
in the light of these excessive demands, it is a 
matter of wonder that academic theatre people 
ever find opportunities to prepare research for 
publication. Yet if graduate programs are to 
develop and mature, much more research and 
publication must be completed. Here we face a 
vicious circle. Faculty members in the academic 
theatre are not have their loads 
lightened by administrators so that they can 
engage in they have demon- 
strated the abilities to produce worthy publi- 


going to 


research until 


cations; but with their burdens the 


production of mature research publications is 


present 


difficult if not impossible. 


Despite these difficulties, numerous members 
of AETA are publishing books and articles of 
worth and value. We need a census of publica- 
tions by members of AETA. Such an undertak- 
ing might be worth the attention of the Grad- 
uate Project or the Bibliography Project. 


In Europe, especially in France, it has long 
been the custom for eminent directors to pub- 
lish interpretations of the plays which they 
produce. Most of us are familiar with Harley 
Granville-Barker’s Prefaces to Shakespeare and 
with Hugh Hunt's Old Vie Prefaces, probably 
the best examples of these directorial in- 
terpretations in English. In our academic the- 
atres we do have from time to time significant 
productions of major masterpieces by eminently 
The 
tion and the imaginative efforts that go into 
after the 


closes. American professional and academic the- 


qualified director-interpreters. investiga- 


these are largely lost production 
atre directors have seldom followed the prac- 
tice of the French directors. An exception is, 
however, evident in the case of Herbert Blau’s 
several essays in interpretation of plays which 
he has directed for the San Francisco Actors’ 
Workshop. A series of such interpretative ar- 
ticles from the standpoint of the director's 
approach would eventually make possible ad- 
vances in the theory and principles of directing 
and could be valuable contributions to the 
interpretative analyses of plays. AETA should 
take the lead in the systematic promotion of 
the preparation and publication of such ar- 
ticles, first from academic theatre directors 
and second from directors in the Broadway 
theatre. 

On this subject of directing we have little, 


if any, solid investigation. Our empirical prac- 
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tices are quite often good but our real knowl- 
edge of the theories, principles, and aesthetics 
of the subject is, to say the least, minimal. 
We have manuals and textbooks in abundance 
describing methods of and procedures for di- 
recting plays but very little in the way of the- 
oretical investigation. I suggest that we begin 
by getting a series of sound investigations and 
descriptions of methods, procedures, ideas, and 
theories of the major contemporary directors 
in the American commercial theatre. How 
valuable it would be, not only for the subject 
of directing but also for theatre historians, if 
some one had made such an investigation of 
Augustin Daly and David Belasco while these 
men were living and active. 

The mention of the Granville-Barker and 
the Hugh Hunt Prefaces calls to mind another 
very-much-needed research undertaking to 
which AETA might well turn attention. That 
is a complete and systematic history of the 
production of Shakespeare’s plays in America. 
There are, of course, incomplete and inade- 
quate accounts of these, but a comprehensive 
history must include not only a full account 
of the textual version or adaptation used in 
each production but also in so far as possible 
full accounts of the interpretations of the vari- 
ous roles, the direction if any, the stage busi- 
ness, the mounting of the production, its cost 
and its box-office take (where ascertainable), 
and its popular and critical success. Such a 


history also will have to try to establish the 
continuity or lack of continuity in the tradi- 
tion of Shakespearean production and to as- 
certain reasons for changes. The influences of 


stock-company methods, of touring and _ tour- 
ing requisites, and of outstanding actor-man- 
agers will naturally come into the account. 
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Such an undertaking properly completed can 
be of potential value to the modern producer, 
as well as to the historian. 


Without touching on the needs for research 
in areas of other theatre arts and _ technical 
production, some of which I am not qualified to 
discuss, I should like to conclude this state- 
ment with some indications of needed research 
in the history of the American theatre. Quite 
frankly we have very little of real value. What 
I mean by genuine history of the American 
is an historical account that will re- 
late the and the drama to the total 
culture of its period and will present the 
changes in theatre and drama in relation to 
the entire cultural developments. For example, 
business cycles in our national development 
have profoundly influenced the state of the 
theatre but thus far we have no study of the 
relations of these two phenomena. Various 
factors have brought about changes in the 
style of acting on the American stage, among 
which have been changes in aesthetic and criti- 
cal theories; but thus far no one has dealt 
with acting in relation to these. Such a history 


theatre 
theatre 


as I am asking for requires breadth of under- 
standing and a maturity amounting to wisdom. 
Except in segmentary contributions, it is not 
an undertaking for an immature doctoral 
candidate. It is the kind of undertaking, how- 
ever, which the mature scholar-teacher in 
American literature and in American history 
has long been engaged upon. If AETA does 
not now have men competent to the under- 
taking, and I believe that it has, it must then 
set about producing them. That means broad 
and sound training in 


graduate education 


research. 
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DAVID THAYER 


The ideal stage lighting control de- 
vice should place in the hands of one 
person instantaneous control over the 
distribution of the properties of light 
in space and time. Thus one person 
should have control over the intensity, 
hue, saturation, diffusion and direction 
of light in all portions of the stage. A 
board which provides this degree of 
control has not yet been designed. No 
matter how complex, present-day prac- 
tical boards give the operator immediate 
control only of intensity. By controlling 
the relative intensity of the light from 
instruments producing light having dif- 
ferent properties, the operator manages 
a limited control over the other proper- 
ties of light. A truly flexible control 
board should make possible any change 
when the change is needed whether or 
not it was planned for in advance and 
without time-consuming operations be- 
tween the need for the change and its 
execution. Flexibility is not, as is often 
implied, merely the capacity to execute 
precisely complex lighting changes. 

The ideal of flexible control is in 
some danger of being lost in the pleth- 
of recent technological advances 
in dimmers and The in- 
creasing cost of manpower, coupled 
with the requirement that control be 
vested in as few persons as possible, 


ora 
accessories. 


Mr. Thayer is an assistant professor at the State 
University of Iowa. 


FLEXIBILITY AND PRESET 
CONTROL BOARDS 


has stimulated the design and mar- 
keting of control boards which make | 
the execution of more and more com- 
plex lighting changes simpler and sim- 
pler at the moment of execution. In 
an effort to make changes simpler and 
more precise, preset control boards 
have been designed which make _ pos- 
sible the setting of each dimmer in 
advance of the actual change. These 
boards have been made with numbers 
of presets ranging from the simple 
two scene boards in which one scene 
is preset while the other is playing to 
five and ten scene boards and _ lately 
to ‘infinite’ presets boards. 

Preset boards have been accepted as 
the next logical advance in the search 


1 The preset portion of the board, no mat- 
ter how many scenes may be set in advance, is 
essentially a memory device whereby the 
machine stores information until such time as 
it is called upon by the operator to act on the 
information. Any convenient memory device 
could be used. The designs for limited scene 
boards have provided for a cumbersome ar- 
rangement in which each dimmer has one con- 
trol potentiometer for each scene and some- 
times has a “manual” control for use when the 
dimmer is used independently of the presets. 
The number of controls in such a board may 
be tremendous. Any of the commercially availa- 
ble information storage devices (e.g., magnetic 
tape, punched tape, magnetic drum, punched 
cards) could be used as well. The infinite preset 
boards being advertised at the present time 
have memories which consist of punched cards, 
cards marked with a pencil or pen, cards stud- 
ded with bronze staples, or plastic and metal 
plattens having a separate slider for each cir- 
cuit. 
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for improved control of stage lighting, 
evidently without evaluating the re- 
sultant loss to the board operator of 
the ability to change at will any aspect 
of the lighting. It will be the purpose 
of this paper to consider some of the 
claims for preset boards and_ the 
negative effects resulting from their 
adoption. 

The design of preset control boards 
is predicated on the belief that when 
the mechanical details of each cue are 
turned over to an assistant or a ma- 
chine the operator can be freed to 
execute otherwise impossibly complex 
changes by the simplest possible means 
and can devote his entire attention to 
timing the changes. It is claimed that 
the lighting designer is thereby freed 
from the physical limitations of oper- 
ator and control board in the execu- 
tion of his designs. By calling on the 
machine to remember the myriad de- 
tails of a complex cue, an unlimited 
number of changes involving both in- 
creases and decreases in level can take 
place simultaneously. It is important 
to realize, however, that while the 
operator is in full control over the 
rate at which the overall change takes 
place, he no longer has practical con- 
trol over what takes place. The in- 
dividual dimmer levels are set and all 
changes must take place at the same 
rate and in the same period of time. 

Not only are complex lighting 
changes possible with a preset board 
but their frequency may be increased 
so that cues follow one another almost 
as rapidly as the operator can move 
the master fader. The only limitation 
in the frequency of cues is the time 
taken to put new dimmer readings 
into the presets; in the punched card 
type of infinite preset board, cards 
can be fed into the reader in the 
neighborhood of one per second. 

Perhaps one of the greatest appeals 


of preset boards is the relative freedom 
from deviation of dimmer readings 
from one performance to the next. 
Since the person setting the levels for 
subsequent scenes can work at a more 
leisurely pace than obtains when cues 
must be executed directly, the chance 
of error is reduced and in the infinite 
preset boards human error is all but 
eliminated. At the same time, the dif- 
ficulty of changing dimmer readings 
makes capricious “improvements” on 
the designer’s work considerably less 
likely than they might be on a non- 
preset board. 

Unfortunately, freedom from devia- 
tion has been achieved at the expense 
of flexibility—the same factors which 
make possible the precise reproduction 
of lighting changes makes difficult any 
alteration in a cue when it is desirable 
for the betterment of the lighting design 
for a particular performance. The jus- 
tification for live theatrical perform- 
ances lies in the supposed superiority 
of a performance created for and with 
a particular audience. While the bulk > 
of the production will be the same from 
performance to performance, it is the 
subtle variation in all phases of the 
production which make each perform- 
ance in a sense unique and which make 
living theatre superior to its “canned” 
competitors. Preset control boards, how- 
ever, are not designed to contribute to 
the uniqueness of each performance but 
to the sameness of all performances, a 
point heavily stressed in the advertising 
of the various manufacturers. 


As preset boards are now constructed, 
only the over-all timing of a cue can be 
varied in any practical way. The indi- 
vidual dimmer settings are determined 


either by the set-up sheet or the 
punched card and in control boards 
which have a single master fader it is 
necessary always to bring the instru- 
ments to their predetermined level in 
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order to clear the previous scene from 
the controls and prepare for bringing 
the following scene smoothly into play. 
Selective individual timing of different 
portions of a cue is only possible if 
planned in advance and if the board is 
equipped with sub-preset masters or has 
arrangements for “pile-on” of one cue 
over another, features not yet available 
on most infinite preset boards and at 
best only a compromise with immediate 
individual control of each instrument. 

There is a possible further limitation 
imposed by most of the infinite preset 
boards in that levels must be set at one 
of roughly thirty steps. Settings between 
two of the steps are not possible since 
the preset cards used with these systems 
cannot record points on a continuous 
scale.2 If the dimming steps are care- 
fully selected, the use of thirty steps 
may not seriously limit the control of 
most acting area lights, but even with 
careful selection desired color washes 
for cycloramas may be impossible when 
additively mixing colored lights. 

The designers of limited scene pre- 
set boards will object that individual 
dimmers can be controlled singly either 
by switching the dimmer to manual 
control or, while a particular preset 
scene is playing, by moving the affected 
preset control. In the first case, there is 
again the requirement that individual 
control of the affected dimmer be 
planned in advance. Instantaneous man- 
ual control of any dimmer by the per- 
son operating the master fader—the 
person who is to determine the lighting 
for the performance—is not possible if 
a sudden need arises. In the second case, 
it is necessary to single out the proper 


2 Although the individual dimmer controls 
operate only in steps, the fading on or off of 
the light is not necessarily accomplished in a 
series of jumps since the master fader may 
vary continuously. To the author’s knowledge, 
there is at the present time only one infinite 
preset board which allows for continuous set- 
tings of all dimmers. 
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control before any change can be made. 
The chance for error may be imagined 
by considering that even a moderate 
board of sixty dimmers with ten pre- 
sets will present six hundred controls 
spread over one of two panels. 

Infinite preset boards are generally 
even more restrictive. It is necessary to 
read out the dimmer setting ort the 
memory device (a more or less .coraplex 
process depending on the design of the 
machine), enter the setting on the 
affected manual control, and_ transfer 
control of the dimmer from preset to 
manual. Only then is it possible to vary 
the intensity of one instrument from the 
predetermined level; other variations 
from the original levels are carried out 
by the same time consuming process. 
One manufacturer, recognizing the im- 
practicality of such a scheme under per- 
formance conditions, has built an in- 
finite preset board in which the indi- 
vidual dimmer settings may be varied 
immediately, but once they have been 
changed, the original settings are lost. 


Of necessity, then, most preset control 
boards tend to result in a stereotyped 
reproduction of the lighting in the last 
dress rehearsal without allowances for 
development or (except in limited 
cases) even for the correction of situ- 
ations occasioned by the deviations of 
the actors. 

Presets should not be wholly con- 
demned, however. They do serve the 
very valid function of taking much of 
the routine from the board operator. It 
is true that just as the major features of 
the dialogue and blocking are the same 
from night to night the greater portion 
of the lighting will be the same in all 
performances. The problem which must 
be solved by the control board designers 
is one of achieving for the operator the 
benefits of having a machine handle the 
genuinely routine tasks without encour- 
aging (or forcing) him to lazy acceptance 
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of last night’s performance as his stand- 
ard of excellence. 


The design of control boards giving 
immediate control over any and all in- 
struments is only the first step toward 
complete flexibility in the lighting per- 
formance. Equally important is the 
training and encouragement of board 
operators to be more than somewhat in- 
telligent machines charged only :with 
the gross timing of someone else’s de- 
sign. It is often impractical or undesira- 
ble for the lighting designer to operate 
the control board, but the competent 
operator will contribute actively to the 
working out of the design for each per- 
formance.’ Actors are expected to per- 
form the same drama each night but 
still are allowed room for desirable 


variation and growth; designer-techni- 
cians must be trained to perform the 
light plot with equal responsibility and 


3One of the incidental selling points for 
preset boards has been the possibility of locat- 
ing the controls at a position in the auditorium 
where the operator's view of the stage at least 
approximates that of the audience. The argu- 
ment has been that only when the operator 
can see the effects he is creating can the light- 
ing aspect of the visual impression be created 
anew for each performance. It is ironic that 
having designed a board which can be placed in 
the auditorium so that the operator can vary the 
lighting design to fit the performance, the 
manufacturers have seen fit to limit the board 
so that the operator can make only the most 
superficial changes in the design. 


sensitivity. That they do not always 
perform in the desired manner is all 
too evident, but it is also true that they 
cannot be expected to perform on con- 
trol boards which limit them to the 
rigid reproduction of lighting changes. 

Up to now, the development of pre- 
set boards has had both beneficial and 
detrimental results. To the extent that 
these boards genuinely release the op- 
erator to concentrate on timing, they 
are good, but as currently designed most 
of them do so at the expense of prac- 
tical immediate control of each individ- 
ual instrument. Preset boards do make 
possible precise reproduction of lighting 
changes. It is important, however, that 
manufacturers and users of control 
boards be reminded that precision can- 
not be equated with flexibility. Indeed, 
the control boards now being built are 
often farther from completely flexible 
control of all properties of light on 
stage than are simpler boards in the 
hands of skilled and interested op- 
erators. Now that remotely controlled 
dimmers and preset memory devices are 
an economic reality, it is to be hoped 
that control board designers will begin 
to see the role of presets in a more real- 
istic perspective and that preset control 
boards which provide the flexibility re- 
quired for live theatrical performances 
will be forthcoming. 
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A DIRECTORY OF SUMMER THEATRES 
SPONSORED BY AETA MEMBERS, 1961 


WALTER BOUGHTON 


This directory is prepared annually to 
provide up-to-date information about 
the opportunities for summer theatre 
participation by students in all geo- 
graphical locations across the United 
States. 


The questionnaire, sent to all AETA 
members, was slightly modified this year 
in the hope of achieving brevity and 
clarification. Ninety-nine replies were 
received. They are listed alphabetically 
by state, then city. 

The information about each theatre 
is provided under nineteen numerical 
headings. Those headings are: 

1) Name of organization. 

2) Location (and distance from large city.) 

8) Name, address of manager. 

4) Length of season. 

5) Capacity of theatre. 

6) Admission price range. 

7) Type of theatre. P = 
Arena, T — Tent. 

8) Number of plays, musicals per season. 

9) Type of company. Eq = Equity, Pro-Non- 


Proscenium, A = 


Eq = Professional Non-Equity, Non- 
Pro = Non Professional, Co-op = Co- 
operative. 


10) Number of performances each production. 

11) Permanent resident company? How many 
mem bers? 

12) Systematically rotate members from crew 
to crew? 


Walter Boughton is Director of the Theater 
and Chairman of the Department of Dramatic 
Arts at Amherst College. 


13) Number of students accepted, scholarships, 
amounts. 

14) Salaried positions for college students. 

15) Tuition or fee. 

16) Weekly cost of room and board. 

17) Cost of a share if cooperative. 

18) Ownership and character of student living 
accommodations. 

19) Courses to be offered in 1961 and number 
of college semester credits. 


ARIZONA 

Tucson: 1) The Arizona Corral The- 
atre. 2) Tucson. 3) Peter R. Marroney, 
Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 4) June g- 
Aug. 29. 5) 210. 6) $2.50. 7) Arena. 8) 
4-0. 9) Non-Pro Co-op. 10) 6. 11) Yes. 12) 
Yes. 14) 1, box office. 15) None. 16) $go. 
18) None. 19) 25 cr. 


ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville: 1) University Theatre. 
2) Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 3) M. 
Blair Hart. 4) June 1-mid-July. 5) 331. 
6) $.60-$1.20. 7) P. 8) 3-0. g) Non-Pro. 
10) 3. 11) No. 12) Yes. 13) open. 14) 
none. 15) $60-$70. 16) $17. 18) dorms. 
19) Acting, directing. 


CALIFORNIA 
Davis: 1) University of California at 
Davis. 3) Theodore J. Shank. 4) June 
19-July 29. 5) 184. 6) $.75-$1.25. 7) P. 8) 
1-0. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 5-10. 11) no. 12) yes. 
13) 40. 14) none. 15) $30-80. 16) $25. 
18) dorms. 19) 1 course, 6 units. 
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Long Beach: 1) Long Beach State Col- 
lege. 3) W. David Sievers. 4) June 19- 
July 28. 5) 509. 6) $.25-$1.50. 7) P. 8) 1-0. 
g) Students with guest artists. 10) 4. 13) 
no limit. 14) 1 technical, 1 business mgr., 
1 costume. 15) $10. per unit. 18) dorms 
or apts. 19) 6 courses, 13 units. 


Los Angeles: 1) Occidental College 
Summer Theatre. 3) Omar M. Paxson. 
4) July 7-July go. 5) 200. 6) $.75-$1.50. 7) 
Outdoor. 8) 3-1. g) Non-Pro. 10) 4. 11) 
Yes. 26. 12) Yes. 13) open. 14) none. 15) 
$60. 19) 3 units. ; 

Los Angeles: 1) Department of Drama 
Experimental Theatre. 2) Univ. of 
Southern Cal. in Los Angeles. 3) James 
H. Butler. 4) June 2o0-Jul. 29. 5) 110. 6) 
Free. 7) P. 8) 6 one-acts. g) Non-Pro. 10) 
3. 11) yes. Open. 13) 20. 14) none. 15) 
$40. per unit. 

Los Gatos: 1) Los Gatos Theatre 
Workshop. 2) 50 m. from S.F. 3) Don 
Scott, c/o Los Gatos Union High School. 
4) June to Aug. 5) 150. 6) $1.50. 7) A 
and P. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 4-6. 11) no, 

Palo Alto: Stanford Players Workshop 
in Contemporary Theatre. 2) Palo Alto 
(go m. from S.F.) 3) Norman Philbrick, 
Dept. Speech and Drama, Stanford Univ. 
4) June 25-Aug. 18. 5) 283. 6) $1-$1.50. 
7) A. 8) 8 short, 1 three-act. 9) Non-Pro. 
10) g. 12) yes. 13) open. 3-$188 for 8 
quarter units. 15) $272. 16) $230-288 for 
8 wks. 18) campus rooms, meals in din- 
ing halls. 19) 12 units. 


Redding: 1) Bridge Bay Summer The- 
atre. 2) Redding (199 m. from S.F.) 3) 
William Browder, 2571 Cal. St., San 
Francisco. 4) June 21-Sept. 5. 5) 300. 6) 
$2.50. 7) A. 8) 11-0. g) Eq. 10) 7. 11) yes. 
7. 12) yes. 13) 6. 2, rm. and bd. 14) 1 
tech. asst. 15) none. 16) $30. 18) hotel 
with trans. 

Redlands: 1) University of Redlands 
Little Theatre on the Zanja. 2) Red- 
lands, 60 m. from L.A. 3) Albert John- 
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son. 4) mid-June-mid-Aug. 5) 279. 7) P. 
8) 6. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 3. 11) no. 12) yes. 
13) 12. 15) $100. 18) dorms. 19) 6 courses, 
2 units each. 


San Diego: 1) San Diego State The- 
atre. 2) San Diego. 3) Hunton D. Sell- 
man 4) June 26-Aug. 4. 5) 340. 6) $.75- 
$1.25. 7) P. 8) 1-0. g) Non-Pro. 10) 3. 12) 
yes. 13) drawn from theatre courses. 14) 
limited no. 15) $10. per unit. 16) var- 
iable. 18) dorms; privately owned apt. 
houses. 19) 15 courses, 36 cr. 


COLORADO 

Boulder: 1) Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival. 2) Boulder (27m. to Denver.) 
3) J. H. Crouch 4) Aug. 5-Aug. 19. 5) 
1000. 6) $1.50. 7) outdoor amphitheatre. 
8) 3-0. g) Non-Pro. Co-op 10) 5. 11) yes. 
20. 12) no. 13) unlimited. 20-$150. plus 
summer tuition. 15) $50-135. 16) $20. 18) 
dorms, private residences. 19) 5 courses. 

Greeley: 1) Little Theatre of the 
Rockies. 2) Colo. State College, Greeley 
(50 m.) 3) Helen Langworthy. 4) June- 
Aug. 5) 628. 6) $1.50 single, $6.00 season. 
7) P. 8) g-0. g) Non-Pro. 10) 2-4. 11) yes. 
30-36. 12) yes. 13) 25. 30-tuition, $150. 
14) 12. 2 acting, 8 tech., 1 publicity, 1 
costuming. 15) none. 16) $18. 18) dorms 
and approved homes. 19) 5 courses, 12 
quarter hours. 


Steamboat Springs: 1) Perry-Mansfield 
School of Theatre. 2) Steamboat Springs 
(175 m. from Denver.) 3) Charlotte Perry 
and Portia Mansfield. 4) June 29-Aug. 
20. Aug. 21-27 Dance Seminar. 5) 130 
and 175. 6) $1-$1.90. 7) Combination A 
P, Horseshoe, also P only. 8) 4-1, 1 dance 
concert. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 2. 11) Perma- 
nent resident school of Theatre. 55. 12) 
yes. 13) 55. a few-$130-150 towards tui- 
tion. 14) none. 15) $560 season. 16) in- 
cluded. 18) cabins. 19) 8 cr. (Stephens 
College) 4 courses, classes in dance. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Storrs: 1) University of Conn. Sum- 
mer Theatre. 2) 20 m. from Hartford. 3) 
David C. Phillips. 4) June 26. 5) 500. 6) 
$1.50-$2.25. 7) P. 8) 5-1. g) Pro-Non-Eq. 
10) 5. 11) yes. 10. 12) yes. 13) 10. 14) g. 
workshop head, costume head, property 
head, stage manager, $55. a week; 5 tech. 
assts. $40 a week (all 8 weeks). 10 actors 
in resident company $55. a week for 8 
weeks. 16) $20. 18) dorms. 19) Theatre 
Workshop 6 cr, Acting g cr. 


FLORIDA 

Coral Gables: 1) “Shakespeare In The 
Gallery.” 2) 5 m. from Miami. 3) Jack 
D. Clay, Drama Dept., Univ. of Miami, 
Coral Gables. 4) July 10-Aug. 6. 5) 100. 
6) $1.75. 7) 34 round. 8) 4-0. g) Non-Pro. 
10) 6. 11) yes. 20. 12) yes. 13) 20. 6-$200. 
each. 14) acting only, as per scholarships. 
15) none. 16) room-$7.80. 18) univ. apts. 
furnished, $7.80 a week. 19) No course 
in theatre, except for actual production. 

Sarasota: 1) The Asolo Festival. 2) 
Sarasota, Florida. 3) Arthur H. Dorlag, 
Dept. of Speech, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahasee. 4) July 14-Aug. 16. 5) goo. 
6) $.75-$4.50. 7) P. 8) 32-114. 9) Non- 
Pro. 10) 6. 11) yes. 25. 12) yes. 13) 16. 
6-$50 & $100. 14) 7. Acting, business 
mgr., prop mgr., production mgr., seam- 
stress. 15) $100. 16) $35. 18) dorms in 
Tallahassee; beach apts. in Sarasota. 19) 
9 hrs. 


HAWAII 

Honolulu: 1) University of Hawaii 
Summer Theatre. 2) Honolulu. 3) Joel 
Trapido, Univ. of Hawaii. 4) rehearsals 
throughout Jul, performances last week 
Jul. first wk. Aug. 5) 463. 6) $1.50. 7) 
P. 8) 1-0. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 4. 11) no. 14) 
3, bus. mgr., publicity director, tech. di- 
rector. 15) $10 per credit hour. 16) $go- 
40. 18) dorms; rooms, apts. privately 
owned. 19) 5 courses, 19 cr. 
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IDAHO 

Moscow: 1) University of Idaho Sum- 
mer Theatre. 2) Moscow. 3) Jean Col- 
lette, Ch. Dramatics, Univ. of Idaho. 4) 
June 19-Aug. 4. 5) 300. 6) $.75. 7) A. 8) 
5-0. g) Non-Pro. 10) 3. 11) No. 12) yes. 
13) no limit. 2-$50. 14) none. 15) $42.75. 
18) dorms, $50. for 8 wks. No organized 
dining facilities. 19) 4 courses, 1-8 cr. 


ILLINOIS 

Bloomington: 1) Illinois Wesleyan 
Spotlight Alley Theatre. 2) 125 m. South 
west Chicago. 3) Lawrence E. Tucker. 4) 
June 26-Aug. 5. 5) 100. 6) $1.25-$1.50. 
7) P. 8) 4-1. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 5. 11) no. 
12) yes. 13) 20. 14) 10. Assistantships, 
costume, shop, business mgr., props, 
light, assistant direction. 15) $100. 16) 
$21-g0. 18) university operated. 19) The- 
atre Production 5 cr. hours. 

Carbondale: 1) Southern Illinois 
University Players. 2) Carbondale, 100 
m. SE St. Louis. 3) Archibald McLeod, 
Chairman, Theatre Dept., So. Ill. Univ. 
4) June 28-Aug. 6. 5) 216. 6) $1.00, Sea- 
son $2.50. 7) P. 8) 5. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 5. 
11) yes. 12) yes. 13) 15. 15 tuition. 14) 4, 
tech. assts., costumer, box office. 15) 
$75.00 (provided). 16) $18. 18) dorms, 
private homes; apts. 19) 2 courses, 8 
hours; all members of company enrolled 
in one of two courses. 


Charleston: 1) Dept. of Speech, East- 
ern Ill. Univ. 2) Charleston, Ill. 3) E. 
Glendon Gabbard. 4) June 12-Aug. 11. 
5) 414. 6) $.00. 7) A & P. 8) 3. 9) Non- 
Pro. 10) 4-5. 11) Mo. 12) yes. 18) 30. 14) 
2 shop assts. 15) $34. 16) $118. 18) dorms. 
19) 4-12 quarter hours, 2 courses Sum- 
mer Theatre. 

Chicago: 1) Drama Project, Chicago 
Park District. Theatre On The Lake. 2) 
Lake Michigan—2400 N. in city of Chi- 
cago. 3) Ruth Schwartz, 425 E. 14th 
Blvd., Chicago. 4) June-Sept. 5) 376. 6) 
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$1.00. 6) A. 8) 12-occasionally. g) Non- 
Pro, 10) 5. 11) no. 250. 12) no students- 
volunteers. 13) open. 14) approx. 20. 15) 
none. 

Evanston: 1) Northwestern Drama 
Festival. 2) Evanston 15 m. from Chi- 
cago. 3) Lee Mitchell, Northwestern 
Univ. School of Speech, Evanston, III. 
4) 5 wks. 5) 272. 6) $2.00. 7) Semi-A. 8) 
4- 9) Non-Pro. 10) 12. 11) yes. approx. 
45- 12) yes. 13) no limit. 14) approx. 10. 
15) $25. quarter hour. 16) room $7-$10. 
wk. 18) dorms and approved houses. 19) 
13 courses. 

Galesburg: 1) Prairie Players Summer 
Stock Theater. 2) Galesburg. 3) Rowland 
K. Chase, Knox College. 4) June 21-Jul. 
30. 5) 270. 6) $1.50. 7) A. T. 8) 6-0. g) 
Co-op. 10) 5. 11) yes. 12. 12) yes. 13) small 
number. 14) 12. resident co. member- 
combined jobs. 15) none. 16) $17.50. 18) 
college owned houses. 19) none. 

Moline: 1) “Tent at the Tower.” 2) 
Moline, 150 m. from Chicago. 3) Paul 
Roland, 3215 7th St., Moline. 4) June 
15-Sept. 5) 300. 6) $2-$2.50. 7) A. 8) 8-10, 
no musicals. g) Eq. 10) 5. 11) yes. 12-18. 
12) yes. 13) 6-12. 14) 4-6. property mgr., 
wardrobe mgr., tech. director, one-three 
assts. 15) $160. 16) $25. 18) home pro- 
vided for entire company. 19) no credit 
courses. Acting technique and workshop 
courses. 

Normal: 1) University Theatre, III. 
State Normal Univ. 2) Normal. 130 m. 
from Chicago. 3) Alan A. Stambusky, 
Dept. of Speech. 4) June 19-Aug. 11. 5) 
450. 6) $1.00 or Stu. Act. 7) P. 8) 2-0. 9) 
Non-Pro. 10) 5. 11) no. 12) no. 13) un- 
limited. 14) possible grad. asst. in pub- 
licity & box off. 15) $40-50 resident, 

72.50 non-resident. 18) state supported 
institution. 19) Dramatic workshop for 
teachers, up to g cr. 

Peoria: 1) Corn Stock Theatre. 2) 
Peoria. 3) Eugene W. Holmes, Box 412, 
Peoria. 4) June-mid-Sept. 5) 380. 6) $2- 
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$2.50. 7) A. T. 8) 2-3, 1-2. 9) Commu- 
nity. 10) plays—g, musicals 12-16. 11) no. 
14) 2, box office, sec. 


INDIANA 

Brown County: 1) Brown County 
Playhouse, Indiana University Theater. 
2) Brown County (Indianapolis and 
Bloomington). 3) Richard Moody. 4) 
June 22-Sept. 2. 5) 500. 6) $1.00. 7) per- 
manent T. 8) 3. 9) Non-Pro. 10) g. 11) 
yes. 10. 12) yes. 13) 10. 10, $150. 14) none. 
15) Regular Univ. fees per course. 16) 
none. 18) on campus. 19) full schedule 
of theatre courses. 

Greene County: Shawnee Summer 
Theatre of Greene County, Inc. 2) 100 
m. from Indianapolis. 3) H. Adrian 
Rehner, 6701 Stewart, Chicago 21, Ill. 
4) Jul. 4-Aug. 25. 5) 300. 6) $1.65. 7) P. 
8) 6-7. g) Pro-Non-Eq. 10) 5. 11) yes. to 
15. 12) yes. 13) up to go students, 5 
apprentices. 10, tuition cost—$6o. 14) 
use act. and production assts. often pay 
full expenses. 15) $10. wk. 16) $20. 18) 
supervised private homes, some housing 
on grounds of theatre. 19) 4 courses, col- 
lege credit hrs. by arrangement. 

Muncie: 1) Shoestring Theatre. 2) 
Muncie. 3) E. §. Strother. 4) mid-June- 
early Aug. 5) 200. 6) $.80-$1.25. 7) P. T. 
8) 6-0. g) Non-Pro. 10) 3. 11) no. 12) no. 
13) 50. 14) none. 15) $35. 18) dorm. 19) 
5 courses-16 quarter hrs. 

On Ohio River: 1) Indiana University 
Theatre. 2) on Ohio River—Cincinnati 
to Evansville. 3) Richard Moody. 4) June 
8-Sept. 2. 5) 400. 6) $1.00. 7) Showboat. 8) 
2-0. g) Non-Pro. 10) 40. 11) yes. 15. 12) 
yes. 13) 15. 15. 14) some. 15) none. 16) 
none. 18) on boat. 19) 1 or 2, 6 hours. 

West Lafayette: 1) Purdue University 
Summer Theatre. 2) West Lafayette. 3) 
Joseph G. Stockdale, Jr. Purdue Play- 
shop, Loeb Theatre, Purdue Univ., W. 
Lafayette. 4) mid-June-mid-Aug. 5) 172. 
6) $1.25. 7) P and A. 8) 4-0. g) Pro-Non- 
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Eq. 10) 10-12. 11) mo. 12) yes. 13) open. 
14) 2- stage mgr., tech. asst. 15) none. 16) 
$25. 18) univ. approved housing. 20) 
several. 


KENTUCKY 

Bardstown: 1) Stephen Foster Drama 
Assn. 2) Bardstown. 3) John Cauble. 4) 
June 5-Sept. 4. 5) 1225. 6) $2-$3. 7) out- 
door. 8) one musical only. 9) Pro-Non- 
Eq. 10) 65, one production only. 11) yes. 
48. 14) 67. acting, singing, dancing, tech. 
16) $30. 18) members provide own. 

Danville: 1) Pioneer Playhouse of Ky. 
2) Danville. 3) Col. Eben Henson. 4) 
Jul.-Dec. 5) 300. 6) $1.00-$1.50. 7) horse- 
shoe A. 8) 13. g) Pro-Non-Eq. 10) 6. 11) 
yes. 15. 12) yes. 13) 10. 10, room & bd. 
14) none. 15) $75. 16) $22. 18) dorms on 
grounds of playhouse. 19) affiliated with 
high sch. & col. 


MARYLAND 
College Park: 1) University of Mary- 


land Summer Theatre. 2) College Park. 
3) Rudolph E. Pugliese, Dept. of Speech 
& Drama. 4) June 25-Aug. 15. 5) 400. 6) 
$1.00. 7) P. 8) 5-0. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 3. 
11) no. 12) yes. 13) mone. 14) 4. tech. 
publicity, costume, props. 15) none. 18) 
university-community. open participa- 
tion. 

Oakland: 1) Garrett County Plav- 
house. 2) Deep Creek Lake, Oakland, 
Maryland. (120 m. SE of Pittsburg. 3) 
Gene Vell, College of Fine Arts, Drama 
Dept., Univ. of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 4) Jul. 5-Aug. 26. 5) 252. 6) 
$1.90-$2.20. 7) A-barn. 8) 8-0. g) Pro-Non- 
Eq. 10) 5-1st week. 4. 11) yes. 6-12. 14) 
all. 16) $25.00 ded. from sal. 18) home 
of director. 60 acres. 

Olney: 1) Players Inc., Olney Theatre. 
2) Olney. (15 m. from Washington. g) 
Wm. H. Graham, Mgr. Dir. Players, 
Inc., Box 265, Catholic Univ., Wash. 17, 
D.C. 4) late June-early Sept. 5) 722. 6) 
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$3.75-$1.75. 7) P Arch. 8) 5. 9) Eq. 10) 
14. 11) sometimes. 12) yes. 13) 8. 14) 
filled by grad. Catholic Univ. Speech 
& Drama. 15) none. 16) $27.50. 18) 
actor’s residence operated by Players, 
Inc. 19) no. cr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Chatham: 1) Monomoy Theatre. 2) 
Chatham. 3) Christopher Lane. 4) July- 
Aug. 8 wks. 5) 300. 6) $1.50-$2.25. 7) P 
arch. 8) 8-0. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 4. 11) yes. 
20-30. 12) no. 13) 25 scholarships. bd. & 
rm. 14) 4. tech. asst., box off., costume 
asst. 15) $55. 18) on the premises. 19) 
6-8 hrs. 

Harwich: 1) Harwich Junior Theatre. 
2) 85 m. from Boston, 200 m. from N.Y. 
3) Betty Bobp & Alice Champion Morris. 
4) June-Aug. 5) 500. 6) $.50-$1.25. 7) P 
arch. 8) 4-0. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 3. 12) no. 
13) not limited. 14) 4 creative arts classes 
for grads. 1 workshop tech., scenic 
painter. 15) none for training. 16) $25. 
18) private homes. 19) 6 cr. 

Nantucket Island: 1) Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Theatre Arts Summer 
Theatre. 2) Nantucket Island. 3) John 
D. Mitchell, 418 W. 42, N. Y. 36. 4) Jul.- 
Sept. 1. 5) 299. 6) $2.-$1.10. 7) P. 8) 8. 
g) Eq. 10) 7. 11) yes. 10. 12) yes. 13) 4. 
14) none. 15) tuition free fellowships. 
$15. fee. 16) approx. $35. 18) local 
families. 19) 3 courses. 

Springfield: 1) The Ivy Players. 2) 
Springfield. 3) Emile O. Schmidt, Spring- 
field College, Springfield 9. 4) July 8- 
Aug. 7. 5) 125. 6) $1.50. 7) A. 8) 5-0. g) 
Pro-Non-Eq. 10) 3. 11) yes. 5. 12) yes. 13) 
7 apprentices; go students, 2-$100. 14) 
none. 15) $100. 16) $20. 18) dorms. 19) 
2 courses, 4 Cr. 

Williamstown: 1) Williamstown Sum- 
mer Theatre. 2) 170 m. from N.Y., 120 
m. from Boston. 3) Nikos Psacharopo- 
ulos. 4) mid-June-Sept. 5) 479. 6) $2.50- 
$3.25. 7) modern theater owned by Wil- 
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liams College. 8) 7-1. 9) Eq. 10) 6. 11) 
yes. 25. 12) yes. 13) not more than 20. 3- 
tuition. 14) all open. 15) $150. 16) $28. 
18) fraternity houses at Williams Col- 
lege. 19) classes in all phases of theater, 
no cr. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor: 1) University of Michigan 
Players. 2) Ann Arbor. 3) William P. 
Halstead, Speech Dept., Univ. of Mich. 
4) June 20-Aug. 15. 5) 692. 6) $1.00-$1.75. 
7) P. 8) 3-1, 1 opera. g) Non-Pro. 10) 4. 
11) enrolled students. 12) yes. 13) as en- 
rolled. several-$200. 14) 6, tech. 15) $190. 
$95.-Mich. students. 16) approx. $225-8 
wks. 18) univ. accommodations. 19) 10 
courses, each 2 hr. cr. 

East Lansing: 1) University Theatre. 
2) E. Lansing, 80 m. from Detroit. 3) 
John E. Dietrich, Head, Dept. of Speech, 
Mich. St. Univ. 4) June 26-July 29. 5) 
300. 6) $1.50-$1.75. 7) A. 8) 5-0. g) Non- 
Pro. 10) 4. 11) no. 12) yes. 14) Approx. 
4-3 tech., 1 box off. 15) $50-60. 16) $25. 
18) dorms on 5 week contract. 19) 7 
courses, seminar, 

Manistee: 1) Manistee Summer The- 
atre. 2) Ramsdell Opera House, Manis- 
tee. 3) Madge Skelly, goo Meramee St., 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 4) June 25-Sept. 1. 5) 
367. 6) $2. 7) P. 8) 10 adult, 12 children, 
no musicals. g) Eq. 10) 6. 11) yes. 15 
Equity, 12 crew. 12) yes. 13) about 20. a 
few rm. & bd., a few rm. 15) no fees for 
apprentices. 16) $17.-up. 18) students 
arrange own. 19) Central Mich. Univ. 
offers 6 cr. for participation in Summer 
Drama Workshop. 


MINNESOTA 


Bemidji: 1) Paul Bunyan Playhouse. 
2) 220 m. north of Minneapolis. 3) Louis 
V. Marchand, Director of Drama, 
Bemidji State College. 4) June 2i-Aug. 
25. 5) 240. 6) $1.75-$1.25. 7) P. 8) 9-0. 9) 
Pro-Non-Eq. 10) 6. 11) yes. 6. 12) yes. 
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13) 6 apprentices, unlimited students. 
14) acting and apprentices. 15) $4.50 
quarter hr. 16) $18. 18) campus housing. 
19) 3-12 cr. for part or all of summer, 
drama workshop. 

Saint Cloud: 1) Alexandria Summer 
Theatre. 2) on Lake Le Homme Dieu, 
5 mi. from Alexandria, 140 m. from 
Minneapolis. 3) Arthur L. Housman, 
St. Cloud Minnesota State College. 4) 
June 21-Labor Day. 5) 300. 6) $1.00- 
$1.65. 7) P. 8) 10-0. g) Pro-Non-Eq. 10) 
5- 11) yes. 15 (6 actors, g staff) plus 10 
selected drama students enrolled for 
credit. 12) yes. 13) 10. 14) 6. tech. asst., 
property master, box off., sec., publicity 
director, caretaker, wardrobe mistress. 
15) $50. 16) $17. 18) Properties owned 
by St. Cloud State College Foundation. 
Large former resort, living conditions 
outstanding. 19) 6 courses, 8 quarter 
hr. cr. 

Minneapolis: 1) University Theater. 
2) Minneapolis. 3) Frank M Whiting, 
105 Shevlin Hall. 4) summer session. 5) 
590. 6) $1.25-$2. 7) showboat. 8) 7. 9) 
Pro-Non-Eq. 10) 11-12. 12) mo. 14) 15. 
19) as per Univ. bulletin. 

Saint Paul: 1) Theatre Saint Paul, Inc. 
2) 675 Holly, Saint Paul 4, Minn. 3) Rex 
Henriot, Managing Dir. 4) Jul.-Aug. 5) 
165. 6) $1.-$2. 7) flexible. 8) 6-0. g) Pro- 
Non-Eq. 10) 5. 11) yes. 7. 12) yes. 13) 
4-5. 14) 4, acting & acting/tech. 15) 
none. 16) approx. $15. 18) none. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Hattiesburg: 1) Mississippi Southern 
College Summer Theatre. 2) Hatties- 
burg. g) Gilbert F. Hartwig, Box 178, 
Station A, Hattiesburg. 4) June 6-Aug. 
14. 5) 176. 6) $1.50-$1. 7) P. 8) 8-0. 9) 
Non-Pro. 10) 5. 11) yes, students. up to 
35. 12) yes. 13) up to 35. 8, full tuition. 
14) 4, 2 tech, 2 business. 15) $100. 16) 
$10. 18) dorms. rooming houses. 19) 16 
quarter hrs. cr. 
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MISSOURI 

Branson: 1) Shepherd of the Hills 
Summer Theatre. 2) 60 m. south of 
Springfield. 3) Michael F. Kelly, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 4) Jul. 1-Sept. 3. 5) 300. 6) $1.00. 7) 
P. audience is outdoors. 8) 5-0. 10) 
approx. 6. 11) yes. 12. 12) yes. 13) 12. 
2-$50. 14) 4, sec.; maintenance. 15) $44. 
16) Rm. $2.50 no bd. 18) dorm-type 
located at theatre. 19) 8 courses, 3 hrs. 
each. 

Jefferson City: 1) Lincoln University 
Summer Theater. 2) Jefferson City. 3) 
Thomas D. Pawley. 4) June-Aug. 5) 
1300. 6) $1.00. 7) P. 8) 4-0. 9) Non-Pro. 
10) 2. 11) 10. 12) yes. 1g) no limit. 10, 
rm. bd, fees. 14) none. 15) $27. 16) 
monthly $32. single; $16. double. 18) 
dorms. 19) 3 courses, g semester hrs. 


MONTANA 


Billings: 1) Pioneer Playhouse Sum- 
mer Theatre. 2) Billings. 3) Frederick K. 
Miller, 320 Wyoming Ave., Billings. 4) 
June 22-Aug. 24. 5) 200. 6) $1.25. 7) P. 
8) 5-0. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 8 or g. 11) yes. 
58. 12) yes. 13) 10. 5-6, $250. 14) 4 Or 5. 
acting-directing, acting, tech. 15) $35. 16) 
$20-25. wk. 18) Y.W.C.A. and approved 
private homes, Eastern Montana College 
Dorms. 19) Practical theatre, 16 quarter 
hrs. 

Bozeman: 1) Treasure State Players, 
Montana State College. 2) Bozeman. 3) 
Joseph Fitch, Mont. State Col. 4) June 


13-Aug. 13. 5) 150. 6) $.50-$1. 7) A. 8) 


4-0. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 6. 11) no. 12) yes. 
13) 5. 14) 4, 1 box off. publicity, $200., 3 
tech. asst. $180-$360. 15) $90. 16) $20. 18) 
dorms. 19) 5 courses, 19 quarter hrs. 12 
for graduate cr. 

Helena: 1) Old Brewery Theatre. 2) 
931 Knight St., Helena, Montana. g) 
Walter H. Marshall. 4) June go-Sept. 1. 
5) 208. 6) $1.25. 7) P. 8) 5-1. 9) Non-Pro. 
10) approx. 10. 11) yes. 15. 12) yes. 13) 7 
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7, $240. 14) 6, tech. assts., acting, house 
mgr. asst. 15) $80. for 10 wks. 16) $15. 
18) chaperoned dorms, two apts. 19) 
Elementary & advanced workshop, 6 
quarter hrs. cr. trans. any col. in U.S. 

Missoula: 1) Masquer Summer The- 
ater, Montana State Univ. 2) Missoula. 
3) Firman H. Brown, Jr., Drama Dept., 
Montana State Univ. 4) June 12-Aug. 5. 
5) 100. 6) $1.25. 7) two sided arena. 8) 
6-1. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 5. 11) no. variable. 
12) yes. 13) unlimited. university scholar- 
ships, variable. 14) 3, box off., 2 tech. 15) 
approx. $70. 16) approx. $1. 18) dorms. 
19) 1st 5 weeks: 5 courses, 10; projects 
2-4. 8 weeks: workshop 2-8. 

NEW JERSEY 

Montclair: 1) Montclair Summer The- 
ater Workshop. 2) Montclair, 13 m. from 
N.Y. 3) L. Howard Fox, Montclair St. 
Col., Montclair. 4) July 3-Aug. 4. 5) 
1009. 6) $1.00. 7) P. 8) 3-0. 9) Non-Pro. 
10) 2-3. 11) yes. 30-40. 12) yes. 13) none. 
g-tuition. 14) none. 15) $84. $60. for high 
school students. 16) $14-18. 18) dorms. 
19) graduate workshop, undergrad. 
intro. workshop. 


NEW MEXICO 

Portales: 1) Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity Summer Theatre. 2) Portales. 3) 
R. Lyle Hagan. 4) June 19-Aug. 11. 5) 
150. 6) $1.00. 7) A T. 8) 4-0. g) Pro- 
Non-Eq. 10) 4-8. 11) yes. 12. 12) yes. 13) 
35-40. 6, Room, Board & Tuition. 14) 
12. Partial instruction. 15) $75. 16) $124. 
18) Univ. cafeteria & dorm. 19) 9g cr. © 
hrs.—acting, tech. practice, & rehearsal 
& performance. 


NEW YORK 
Bellport: 1) Gateway Playhouse. 2) 
Bellport, Long Island, 65 m. from N.Y. 
C. 3) David Sheldon, Gateway, Bellport 
45, N. Y. (in association with Columbia 
Pictures Corp.) 4) June 14-Sept. 12. 5) 
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299. 6) $1.85-$3.85. 7) P. 8) 8-2. 9g) 
Equity. (Talent farm for Columbia 
Pictures). 10) 6. 11) yes. 7 & guest stars. 
12) yes. 13) 30. several, varied according 
to need. 14) limited. box off., publicity, 
tech., housemothers. 15) $150. 16) $35. 
18) Gateway dorm. residence on Theatre 
estate. 

Brockport: 1) Summer Arts Festival, 
State University College of Education. 
2) Brockport. 20 m. from Rochester. 3) 
Louis Hetter. 4) July 6-Aug. 12. 5) 6oo. 
6) $1.50. 7) P. 8) 2-3, 1. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 
1-3. 11) NO. 12) yes. 13) 20-25. 14) 4, tech., 
publicity, sundry office duties. 15) $15. 
per cr. hr. $11. fees. 16) about $28. 18) 
dorms, others in town. 19) undergrad. 2 
courses, 6 hrs. (8 weeks); graduate 
Workshop in Theatre, 6 hrs. (6 weeks). 

Garden City: 1) Adelphi College Sum- 
mer Theatre Workshop. 2) Garden City, 
20 m. from N.Y. 3) Richard F. Clemo, 
Adelphi College. 4) Jul. 5-Aug. 16. 5) 
320. 6) $1.00. 7) P. 8) 5-0. 9) Pro-Non-Eq. 
10) 4. 11) yes. 4. 12) yes. 18) 20. 1, full 
tuition. 14) none. 15) $200-250. 16) $28. 
18) dorms. and approved private resi- 
dences. 19) Summer Theatre workshop 
6-8 cr. 

Charlotte: 1) Charlotte Summer The- 
atre. 2) within Charlotte city limits. 3) 
Ben Kapen, 141-68 85th Rd., Jamaica 
35, N.Y. 4) Jume 13-Aug. 27. 5) 2500. 6) 
$2.95-$.75- 7) P. 8) 11-9. 9) Eq. & stars. 
10) 7. 11) yes. about go. 12) yes with 
exception of 4 scholarship apprentices 
assigned to scene designer & tech. di- 
rector. 13) 20. 4, about $30. week each. 
14) 4, tech. 15) none. 16) $25-$35. 18) 
new Y.M.C.A. & private homes. 19) 
none. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Cherokee: 1) Cherokee Historical As- 
sociation, Inc. 2) Cherokee, 50 m. from 
Asheville. 3) Carol White, Cherokee. 4) 
June 27-Sept. 3. 5) 2900. 6) $1.20-3.00. 7) 
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natural outdoor theatre. 8) 1 historical 
drama, given entire season. g) Pro-Non- 
Eq. 10) 60. 11) yes. 60 local, Go summer 
resident. 12) no students used, except 
paid non-pros. 14) 30-50. 10-15 acting, 24 
dancer-group actor, 5-10 tech. 15) all 
personnel paid. 16) $15. 18) Association- 
owned dorms & cottages; company din- 
ing-room. 19) 7 non-cr. courses in arts 
and crafts. 

Winston-Salem: 1) Tanglewood Barn 
Theatre. 2) 13 m. SW of Winston-Salem. 
3) James H. Walton, Box 6406, Reynolds 
Sta., Winston-Salem. 4) June-Sept. 5) 
140. 6) $2.50-$1.50. 7) P. 8) 3-4. g) Pro- 
Non-Eq. 10) plays-5; musicals-12. 11) yes. 
approx. 50. 12) students get their pref- 
erence. 13) 10. 10, full board & room. 
14) 5-15. acting, tech. publicity, box off. 
15) none. 16) $20. 18) changes accord- 
ing to best available facility. 19) no cr. 


OHIO 

Athens: 1) Ohio Valley Summer The- 
atre. 2) Athens. 3) Cosmo A. Catalano, 
Ohio Univ.,: Athens. 4) June 26-Aug. 5. 
5) 300. 6) $1.25. 7) P. 8) 6-0. g) Non- 
Pro. 10) 4. 11) yes. 10+. 12) in a limited 
way. 13) any number. 10, room, board. 
14) 3. tech, costume, box office. 15) $15.- 
$50. 16) $20. 18) modern dormitory. 19) 
Workshop in Summer Theatre 3-8. 

Berea: 1) Berea Summer Theatre. 2) 
Berea. 15 m. from Cleveland. 3) Wil- 
liam A. Allman, Speech Dept., Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea. 4) June-Aug. 5) 
250. 6) $1.50-$1.75. students free. 7) A. 
8) 4 or 5-0. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 8. 11) no. 12) 
we rotate paid staff and high school ap- 
prentices. 13) 30 high school students- 
college students. 14) 7, tech., publicity, 
box office. 15) $16. per quarter hr. 16) 
varies. 18) dorms. 19) 4 courses, 12 cr. 

Cleveland: 1) Musicarnival, Inc. 9) 
Cleveland. 3) John L. Price, Jr., P.O. 
Box 802, Cleveland 22, Ohio. 4) June 5- 


‘Sept. 17. 5) 2000. 6) $1.75-$3.75. 7) T.- 
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8) 8 musicals. 9) Eq. 10) 14. 11) yes. 10. 
12) yes. 13) fellowship students, 12 ap- 
prentices. 10-$25. per wk. plus tuitions 
for 6 cr. hrs. at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 14) none. 15) none. 16) $45. 18) 
private homes. 19) Seminar: Musical 
Theatre Production, 6 cr. 


Columbus: 1) Stadium Theatre. 2) 
Columbus. 3) Roy H. Bowen, 2607 Wex- 
ford, Columbus. 4) June 21-Aug. 14. 5) 
500. 6) $1.50-$1.75 Season, $7.50. 7) A. 
8) 4-2, 9) Non-Pro. 10) 12-musicals, 5- 
plays. 11) no. 12) no. 13) no limit-special 
high school apprentice program. 14) 15. 
3 directing, 2 props, 2 lights, 2 costumes, 
2 box off., 1 publicity, 1 apprentice su- 
pervisor, 2 construction. 15) $67. (high 
school program) 16) $133. 5 wks. 18) 
university housing. 19) none for ap- 
prentice program-regular university cur- 
riculum. 

Granville: 1) Denison Summer The- 
atre. Granville, 35 m. from Columbus. 
3) William Brasmer, Dept. of Theatre 
Arts, Denison University, Granville. 4) 
June 20-Aug. 19. 5) 500. 6) $.75-$1.50. 7) 
P and T. 8) 8-2. 9) Pro-Non-Eq. 10) 5. 
11) yes. 35. 12) sometimes. 13) 10. 14) 25, 
acting, tech., publicity & box off. 18) 
private homes. 19) 2 courses in acting (2 
semester hrs. each) Tech. problems (4 
semester hours). Taking of credit is dis- 
couraged. 


Huron: 1) Huron Playhouse. 2) Hu- 
ron, midway between Cleveland and To- 
ledo. 3) F. Lee Miesle, Dept. of Speech, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 4) June 25-Aug. 19. 5) 
6oo. 6) $1.50. 7) P. 8) 7-1. 9) Non-Pro. 
10) 5. 11) yes. 30-35. 12) yes. 13) 30-35. 
14) 15-20, promotion director, business 
mgr., costume supervisor, lighting tech, 
properties supervisor, waiters (5), box 
off. (3), clerical workers (2) concessions 
(1). 15) $20. per sem. hr. 16) $25. 18) 
Playhouse leases several dwellings near 
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theatre. Faculty members as housepar- 
ents. 19) 5 Courses, 1-12 cr. 

Wilmington: 1) Wilmington College 
Summer Theatre. 2) Wilmington, go m. 
Dayton. 3) Lewis R. Marcuson, Wilming- 
ton College, Wilmington. 4) June 6-Aug. 
11. 5) 620. 6) $1.50. 7) P. 8) 4-0. 9) Non- 
Pro. 10) 6. 11) yes. 20. 12) the student 
may be rotated if he wishes. 13) 20. 20- 
room & board. 14) none. 15) none. 16) 
none. 18) dorms. & dining hall. 19) no 
courses in connection with summer the- 
atre company. 

Yellow Springs: 1) Antioch Area The- 
atre. 2) Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 50-60 m. from Columbus. 3) Paul 
F. Treicher, Chairman Drama Dept., 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs. 7) 
Flexible. 


OKLAHOMA 

Stillwater: 1) University Theatre 
Guild. 2) Stillwater, near Oklahoma 
City. 3) Vivia Locke, Director of Drama. 
4) June 1-Aug. 1. 5) 2 theatres— 
1300/250. 7) P. 8) 3-1. g) Non-Pro. 10) 
one week. 11) no. 12) yes. 13) 30. 14) 2, 
technical assts. 16) $17.50. 18) dorms 
under management univ. 19) possible 
credit 6 hrs. for Summer Theater. 
courses in directing, stagecraft, lighting, 
acting. 


OREGON 

Ashland: 1) Oregon Shakespearean 
Festival Association. 2) Ashland, 390 m. 
from S. F. 3) William W. Patton, P. O. 
Box 27, Ashland. 4) July 24-Sept. 3. 5) 
1143. 6) $1.20-$3.20. 7) Elizabethan. 8) 
5-0. plus concerts. 9) Pro-Non-Eq. 10) 10. 
11) yes. go. 12) no. 13) 34-40. 30-$300 
for 12 week season. 14) students generally 
come on scholarship. Paying jobs in box 
office (4) and typist-switchboard opera- 
tors (2). 15) none. 16) not furnished by 
theatre. 18) Apts and boarding houses in 
Ashland, college town. 

Eugene: 1 University Theatre, Uni- 
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versity of Oregon. 2) Eugene. 108 m. 
south of Portland, Oregon. 3) Horace 
W. Robinson. 4) June 28-Aug. 8. 5) 400. 
7) A P (possible tent ’61). 8) 2-2. g) Non- 
Pro. 10) 6-8. 11) no. 12) Yes. 13) 10. 14) 
4, tech., publicity, box off. 15) none. 18) 
dorms. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown: 1) “The Music Tent.” 2) 
Allentown. 3) Richard B. Shull, 545 
West 49th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 4) June 26- 
Sept. 2. 5) 1606. 6) $3.00-$1.50. 7) T. 8) 
10-10. 9) Eq. 10) 7. 11) yes. 20 perform- 
ers, 20 other personnel. 12) apprentices, 
yes (not students). 13) 8. 14) tech., box 
off., chorus (singing & dancing). 15) 
none. 16) per local cost of living. 18) 
private homes. 19} none. 

Eaglesmere: 1) The Playhouse. 2) 
Eaglesmere. 3) Alvina Krause, 620 Fos- 
ter, Evanston, Ill. 4) July 4-Sept. 1. 5) 
350.°6) $2.50-$1.00. 7) P. 8) g-1. 10) 4. 
11) yes. 27. 12) yes. 19) 25. 14) none. 15) 
$150. 16) $15. 18) owned by manager. 
19) Northwestern gives 2-5 cr. (quarter 
system). 

Erie: 1) Peninsula Playhouse. 2) Erie. 
3) L. Newell Tarrant, Erie. 4) June 27- 
Sept. 2. 5) 448. 6) $1.50-$3.00. 7) A T on 
beach of Lake Erie. 8) 9-1. 9) Eq. 10) 5 
per week. some play 2 weeks. 11) yes. 
10 Equity, 5 Tech. 193) 6. 1-$275.00. 14) 
none. 15) none. 16) comparable to that 
in University. 18) private homes & apts. 
19) no college credit. 

Indiana: 1) Theater-By-The-Grove. 2) 
Indiana. 57 m. E. of Pittsburgh. 3) Rob- 
ert W. Ensley, Indiana State College, In- 
diana. 4) June 19-Aug. 5. 5) 500. 6) $1.50. 
7) P. 8) 5-1. g) Co-op. 10) 4. 11) yes. g-12. 
12) yes. 13) 6-9. 14) 4, Technicians: tech, 
director, tech. g actors 
given honorariums plus room and board. 
15) $11. credit hour. 16) $16. 18) on cam- 
pus or in community. 19) 4 courses, each 
course 3 cr. hours; 6 hrs. may be taken. 


costume, asst. 
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Meadville: 1) Penn Playhouse. 2). 
Meadville. 3) J. W. Hulburt. 4) June- 
July. 5) 250. 6) $1.50-$1.75. 7) P. 8) 6-0. 
g) Eq. 10) 4. 11) yes. 13) 8-10. 6-room or 
room & Board. 15) none. 16) $30. 18). 
dorms. 19) Summer theatre, 6 semester 
hrs. 

Standing Stone: 1) Mateer Playhouse 
at Standing Stone. 2) 18 m. from campus. 
3) Dept. of Theatre Arts, Penn. State 
Univ. 4) June 19-Aug. 26. 5) 250. 6) 
$1.75-$2.75. 7) A. 8) 8-0. 9) Eq. 10) 6-12. 
11) yes. 8. 12) yes. 13) 8. scholarships 
$25. per week. 14) Tech., box off., house 
manager, publicity, apprentices, carpen- 
ter, electrician, costumes-props. 15) $20. 
per credit. 16) $7. plus meals. 18) Univ. 
dorms (commute by bus to playhouse). 
19) 7 courses, 21 Cr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Custer: 1) Black Hills Playhouse. 2) 
12 m. from Custer, 4o m. from Rapid 
City. 3) Warren M. Lee, University of 
S. Dakota, Vermillion. 4) June 21-Sept. 
4. 5) 300. 6) $1.25-$2. 7) P & A. 8) 5-6, 1 
musical. g) Non-Pro. 10) 10. 11) yes. 32- 
34. 12) yes. 13) 32-34. 10-12-board & 
room. 14) none. 15) $74.-$110. 16) $17.50. 
18) 2 to a room dorms, central bath- 
house. 19) 4 courses, 5-10 semester hrs. 


TENNESSEE 

Knoxville: 1) Carousel Theatre. 2) 
Knoxville. 3) Paul L. Soper. 4) June 14- 
Aug. 28. 5) 400. 6) $1.25. 7) A. 8) 5-0. 9) 
Non-Pro. 10) 7-17. 11) no. 12) participa- 
tion is voluntary. 13) no limit. 14) none. 
15) $75. for Tenn. $150. out-of-state. 16) 
$20. 18) dorms or private rooming 
houses. 19) 5 Courses, 15 cr. 


TEXAS 
Austin: 1) Dept. of Drama, University 
of Texas. 2) Austin. 3) Loren Winship. 
4) June 10-Aug. 15. 5) 1350. 6) $.60-$1.00. 
7) P. 8) 2-1. g) Non-Pro. 10) 3. 11) no. 
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12) yes. 1g) as many as qualify. few $50. 
14) 12 in all areas of theater. 15) $37.50 
resident, $150. non-resident. 16) about 
$25. 18) private and univ. dorms. 19) 
+ courses, 2-3 hrs. per course. 


Beaumont: 1) The Cardinal Theatre. 
2) Lamar State College of Technology, 
Beaumont. 3) Ted Skinner. 4) July-Aug. 
5) 135- 6) $1.50. 7) A. 8) 2-0. 9) Non-Pro. 
10) 4-5. 11) no. 12) with summer pro- 
ductions, students. 13) no scholarships. 
14) none. 15) $40-50 per 6 wks. in State, 
$150-160 per 6 wks. out-of-State. 16) 
$18.75. 18) dorms. 19) 3 theatre courses, 
7 hrs. other general college courses. 


El Paso: 1) Texas Western College 
Dept. of Drama and Speech. 2) El Paso. 
3) Milton Leech. 4) June 1-Jul. 15. 5) 
1600. 6) $.75-$1.50. 7) P. 8) 3-0. 9) Non- 
Pro. 10) 4. 11) mo, 12) yes. 35-40. 14) 4, 
tech 3 and office 1. 15) $25. resident, 
$101. non-resident. 16) $35. room only 
for 6 wk. term. 18) dorm. cafeteria for 
meals. 19) four 2 semester hr. courses of 
Rehearsal & Performance, two 3 hour 
courses in Drama Workshop. 


Waco: 1) Southwest Summer Theater. 
2) Baylor Theater, Baylor Univ., Waco. 
3) Paul Baker. 4) June-Aug. 5) 150-200. 
6) $.75-$2. 7) audience in center with 
stages surrounding audience. 8) 2-1. 9) 
Semi-Pro. 10) 15. 11) no. about go. 12) 
yes. 13) 5-10. 14) none. 15) $16.50 per 
semester hr. 17) $25. 18) dorms. 19) 13 
courses, 25 semester hrs. 


UTAH 

Logan: 1) “Opportunity Theatre” at 
Utah State University. 2) Logan. 80 m. 
from S. L. C. 3) Twain Tippetts, Utah 
State Univ., Logan. 4) Aug. 8-Aug. 17. 
5) 1500. 6) $1.50. 7) P. 8) 1-1, 2 dance 
concerts. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 4-5. 11) no. 12) 
no. 13) unlimited. 6 $150. to $50. 14) 
6 tech. publicity. 15) non-cr. $25. col- 
lege cr. $36. 16) $110. 5 wks. 18) dorms, 
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private rooms, apts. 19) g courses, 22 
quarter cr. 

Provo: 1) Brigham Young University 
Theatre. 2) Provo. 45 m. south of Salt 
Lake. 3) Harold I. Hansen, Univ. The- 
atre, B. Y. U. 4) June 19-Aug. 25. 5) 750. 
6) $1.50-$2.50. 7) P & A. 8) 4-0. g) Non- 
Pro. 10) 4-9. 11) mo. 12) yes. 13) 25. 
2, $150. 14) 15, 10 tech, 2 publicity, 3 
varied. 15) $85. 16) $17.50. 18) univer- 
sity owned and supervised, all new. 19) 
3 courses, 4-8 semester hrs. 


VERMONT 


Burlington: 1) Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival. 2) Burlington. 3) Greg Falls, 
Univ. of Vermont Arena Theatre. 4) 
June 27-Aug. 30. 5) 227. 6) $1.75. 7) A. 
8) 4-0. 9) Pro-Non-Eq. 10) 3 plays in ro- 
tating repertory. 10 each plus 1 play 
cut for children. 11) yes. 25-35. 12) gen- 
erally. 13) 10. 14) all open. acting, tech: 
costumes, box off. 15) none. 16) $20. 18) 
off campus apts. & rooms. 19) none. 

Weston: 1) Weston Playhouse. 2 
Weston and Woodstock, Vermont. 130 
m. from Boston. 3) Harlan Grant, 22 
Pierrepont Rd., Winchester, Mass. 4) 
June 28-Sept. 4. 5) Weston 276, Wood- 
stock 450. 6) $1.75-$2.50. 7) P. 8) 10-0. 
g) Pro-Non-Eq. 10) 6. 11) yes. 25-30. 12) 
yes. 13) 5 men, 5 women. 14) 3. tech. 2, 
box off. 1. 15) none. 16) $28. 18) club- 
house. 19) 6 semester hrs. acting & pro- 
duction credit allowed toward BFA in 
Drama at Boston Conservatory. 


VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville: 1) Virginia Players 
University of Virginia. 2) Charlottesville. 
3) E. Roger Boyle, Minor Hall. 4) July- 
mid-Aug. 5) 214. 6) $1.25-$1.50. 7) P. 8) 
3-0. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 5. 11) no. 12) yes. 13) 
no limit. 3, $150. 14) none. 15) varies. 
16) $g0-30. 18) dorms and town. 19) 3 
courses, 9 hrs. 

Staunton: 1) The Oak Grove Theater. 
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2) 7 m. north of Staunton. 3) Fletcher 
Collins, Jr. 4) Jume 15-Aug. 15. 5) 180. 
6) $1.50. 7) outdoor. 8) 5-0. 9) Non-Pro. 
10) 5. 11) community group. 40. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Fairmont: 1) Masquers Town and 
Gown Theatre. 2) Fairmont. 80 m. from 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3) L. A. Wallman, Fair- 
mont College. 4) July-Aug. 5) 300. 6) 
$1.00. 7) A planned. P at present. 8) 
4 planned, 1961-1 planned. g) Non-Pro. 
10) 4. 11) yes. 15. 12) yes. 13) mone. 14) 
2, tech & box off. 15) $61.50 residents 6 
wks. 16) $95. 6 wks. 18) Fairmont State 
College Dorms. 19) courses undecided, 
theatre in planning stages. 


WISCONSIN 

Beloit: 1) The Court Theatre. 2) 
Beloit, 80 m. from Chicago. 3) Kirk 
Denmark, Beloit College. 4) June 20- 
Aug. 26. 5) 180. 6) $1.50-$2. 7) A. 8) 9-0. 
g) Pro-Non-Eq. 10) 5. 11) yes. 20. 12) yes. 
13) 4-6. 14) none. 15) $180. 16) $19. 18) 
dorms. 19) 6 semester cr. in Dramatic 
Interpretation and Stagecraft. 


WYOMING 


Laramie: 1) Wyoming Summer The- 
atre. 2) Laramie. 50 m. from Cheyenne. 
3) Charles M. Parker, Wyoming Summer 
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Theatre, University of Wyo., Laramie. 
4) June 5-Aug. 11. 5) 700. 6) $1.25-$1.50. 
7) P arch. 8) 5-0. 9) Non-Pro. 10) 3. 11) 
yes. 6-8. 12) yes. 13) any number. no 
charge to apprentices. 14) 6-8. acting, 
tech. 15) none unless college work is 
taken. $53. for 6 hrs. 16) about $25. 18) 
members make own living arrangements 
in city, rooms or apts. 19) paid members 
may not take courses, others may take 
total of 12 hrs. in two 5 wk. sessions. 3 
courses. 


CANADA 
Edmonton: 1) City of Edmonton Rec- 
reation Dept. 2) City Hall. 3) Bette An- 
derson, Recreation Dept., City Hall. 4) 
July 3-Aug. 25. 6) none. 7) playground 
areas. 8) 3 improvised plays. 9) Pro-Non- 
Eq. 10) 80. 11) no. 5. 14) 5. 


MEXICO 

Guanajuato: 1 Instituto Allende. Inc. 
with University of Guanajuato, Mexico. 
2) 160 m. from Mexico City. 3) Stirling 
Dickinson. 4) June-Sept. 5) open air 
Arena. 6) none. 7) A. 8) 2-0. g) Non- 
Pro. 10) 1-2. 11) students. 13) 12. 2 free 
tuition. 14) none. 15) $40. per month. 
16) $21. min. 18) share apt. or board 
with Mexican family, hotel. 19) about 6 


courses. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


1. 


After somewhat more than half the 
theatrical season had transpired, the 
questing metropolitan playgoer could 
come up with the usual conclusions that 
there was a theatre in New York and 
that it was a miracle that it had sur- 
vived. Next we would expect the cus- 
tomary apologies if the observer hap- 
pened to be middle-aged or the cus- 
tomary denunciations if he happened to 
be young; and we would probably re- 
ceive economic explanations from the 
former and esthetic admonitions from 
the latter, who are sure to draw some 
contrast, moreover, between “off-Broad- 
way” worth and Broadway worthlessness 
or between the high estate of the Eu- 
ropean stage and the low estate of the 
American. Concentrating as hard as I 
can on whatever I have seen in New 
York thus far this season (and even 
reverting, if necessary, to productions 
covered in the previous issue of this 
publication), I cannot myself endorse 
any single viewpoint. I cannot report 
that the theatre is “dead” and I can- 
not report that it is “alive.” I cannot 
rule out the economics of the theatre, 
but I cannot dismiss the effect of intel- 
lectual and esthetic factors. I have not 
recently seen any pentecostal flames 
rising from Greenwich Village or Sec- 
ond Avenue, and I have not noticed any 
great light reaching us from Europe. 
Everything has been grey on my hori- 
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zon, and every Yea has been accom- 
\panied by a Nay. 

The English theatre appears to be 
entering a period of vitality. It once 
promised great results with poetry un- 
der the leadership of Eliot and Fry; it 
is promising great results now with 
prose or with a new realism of common 
life. So far we have The Hostage and A 
Taste of Honey from the British Isles 
and we must be properly grateful, for 
they are the best plays we have had thus 
far on Broadway. But except for some 
dubious theatrical virtuosity on Bren- 
dan Behan’s part in interrupting illu- 
sionistic action with songs and speeches 
addressed to the audience, there was no 
novelty in the matter or manner of the 
two plays. If comparisons can be made, 
it is not extravagant to say that the 
American theatre that has produced 
such plays as Street Scene, Awake and 
Sing, Dead End, Come Back, Little 
Sheba, and The Iceman Cometh for at 
least a third of a century has not needed 
any lessons from Miss Shelagh Delaney 
or Mr. Behan any more than the stage 
in England and Ireland should have 
needed any instruction in realism after 
the work of Galsworthy, St. John Ervine, 
O’Casey, and others more than a third 
of a century ago. Verdict: “No progress.” 

During the present season, it is true, 
we have had Becket from France. But I 
fail to understand how it differs in any 
vital respect from the historical dramas 
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Maxwell Anderson started writing suc- 
cessfully in 1930 with Elizabeth the 
Queen. Last season, it is true, we had 
that rather remarkable French play The 
Balcony and very soon this season we 
shall have Ionesco’s Rhinoceros. But 
when I recall that we have had from our 
own playwrights such work as Camino 
Real, Cummings’ him, Lawson’s Pro- 
cesstonal, and from European writers 
thirty and more years ago such plays as 
The Black Maskers, Masse-Mensch, 
R.U.R., Orpheus, and Six Characters in 
Search of an Author, not to mention 
Strindberg’s Dream Play more than half 
a century ago, I must again report “No 
Progress.” 

At this writing the most fascinating 
play in New York is Brecht’s 38-year- 
old dadaist-symbolist “tour-de-force” In 
the Jungle of the Cities, presented by 
the off-Broadway “Living Theatre” 
group. And the most arresting produc- 
tion is that of the 68-year-old Hedda 
Gabler, staged by David Ross at his 
pocket-sized Fourth Street Theatre! As 
for expectation that the off-Broadway 
stage must excel the Broadway one, I 
have seen no evidence of superiority 
thus far this season. Except in the case 
of the two above-mentioned productions, 
the reverse seems to be the case at the 
present writing. As for the popular su- 
perstition that the American stage excels 
in musical comedy, there is good reason 
for scepticism after the production of 
such full-blown musicals as Wildcat, 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown, and 
Camelot, with only the essentially old- 
fashioned entertainments Do-Re-Mi and 
Irma La Douce thus far displaying any 
consistent liveliness. 


It would seem indeed that none of 
the proferred generalizations of current 
criticism have received incontestable 
support from the season. Shall we say 
that American playwrights are forced 
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to go to novels for their substance be- 
cause one man has dramatized Advise 
and Consent and another The Wall 
when two other playwrights have done 
nothing of the sort in writing Invitation 
to a March and Period of Adjustment? 
(This is quite apart from the question 
whether it is an indictment of Shake- 
speare’s and his fellow-playwrights’ tal- 
ent to say that they depended heavily 
on English chronicles and Italian 
novelle.) Or shall we say with the able 
literary critic Alfred Kazin that Amer- 
ican playwrights are filling a public 
demand for depravity, “cannibalism, 
castration, and dope addiction”? Last 
spring, when he made his charge, Mr. 
Kazin seemed to have hit the target. 
During the first half of the present sea- 
son he would have been very wide of 
the mark indeed, since the Broadway 
theatre has been recently pyramided on 
“healthy” plays such as Advise and 
Consent, All the Way Home, The Wall, 
Invitation to a March and Period of Ad- 
justment. If Tennessee Williams was 
“decadent” last season with Sweet Bird 
of Youth, isn’t he wholesome now with 
Period of Adjustment? 

If we don’t persist in inflating the 
perennial question of “whither Broad- 
way,” we can only conclude that the 
current theatre has been so unreliable 
in success and failure as to call for no 
particular conclusions. There is simply 
nothing much to be said by way of gen- 
eralization after one has given some at- 
tention to the individual productions. 


What shall we say about The Wall? 
Millard Lampell’s dramatization of 
John Hersey’s best-selling novel tries 
to put on the stage the plight and final 
desperate resistance of Warsaw Jewry 
after the Germans seized the Polish cap- 
ital at the beginning of World War II. 
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The hopes and fears, the anguish and 
desperation, and the ultimate resistance 
to the death of the Jews of Warsaw add 
up to a moving subject. The main love 
story woven into this tapestry of woe 
calls upon the impressive actress Yvonne 
Mitchell to play the heroine of the Re- 
sistance and George Scott the part of 
a hero who remains enigmatically dis- 
engaged until his final apotheosis as a 
lover and a freedom fighter. And a large 
cast is required to provide a genre paint- 
ing of the Jewish quarter of Warsaw 
and then, rather late in the play, a brief 
epic of mass resistance. The deceptive 
antics of a peddler played by the color- 
ful, if also mannered, Joseph Buloff, 
the tensions of a rich man who escapes 
rather ignobly the fate of his people, 
and the desperation of a young Jew who 
works for the Nazis, procuring gas-oven 
victims for them without being able to 
save his own life—these and other con- 
flicts fill the somber scene. After a torpid 
start, The Wall managed to grow in in- 
tensity and acquire excitement in the 
last half hour. But it is hardly possible 
to say that the momentous subject of 
The Wall yielded a momentous play 
rather than a diffuse chronicle. One 
could respect the intention more than 
the execution of the work. At the same 
time it would seem futile to pick a 
quarrel with the playwright, who ac- 
quitted himself about as well as could 
be expected of anyone who accepted the 
assignment of dramatizing Hersey’s novel 
and did not bring (and was not expected 
to bring) to it a personal passion or a 
unique talent. 


The minor improvements that a “con- 
structive” critic might suggest would 
produce patches and seams without 
changing the fabric. It is also doubtful 
that this dramatization can be legit- 
imately subjected to the kind of anal- 
ysis that invites a sermon on the prob- 
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lems of American life, culture, and the- 
atre in literary publications. It is enough 
to say that it was very noble of the pro- 
ducer and the playwright to give us the 
dramatization, and that it is creditable 
to our theatre to have produced this 
work with or without the faults that 
can be attributed to the play and the 
production. We can add to the neg- 
ative side of the argument that the play 
neither illuminates nor transfigures its 
subject, but we can adduce in favor of 
the play that the events speak for them- 
selves and that several excitingly affirm- 
ative scenes such as the completion of a 
marriage in the midst of a Nazi raid on 
the ghetto do lift the drama above de- 
scriptive pathos. Morton de Costa’s vivid 
direction and Howard Bay’s towering 
multi-leveled setting and _ expressive 
lighting can also go far toward quicken- 
ing the playgoer’s pulse and _ stimulat- 
ing his imagination so that he will feel 
in the midst of collective drama. Yet, 
at the same time, it is possible to feel 
too detached from the action for too 
long a time, just as in the exciting pas- 
sages it is possible to be moved without 
being transfixed by the action or trans- 
figured by the sentences. In the last ac- 
counting, we are mostly aware of an 
assignment fulfilled rather than of a 
tragedy created. And having said that 
much or that little for the play, the 
critic may decently withdraw and leave 
the play to the sympathetic and loyal but 
probably less than enthusiastic audi- 
ences it deserves. 


Historical drama has been at a low 


ebb on Broadway, and the relish for 
history evinced by the Elizabethans, for 


example, is to be found nowhere else 
in today’s theatre. Anouilh’s Becket is 
a poor example of historical writing, 
and The Wall is only broadly historical. 
On the off-Broadway stage we have re- 
cently had a Civil War verse-play Borak 
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and a second-class revival of The Plough 
and the Stars. The history we have been 
making, or the history that has been 
made with us, is not exactly conducive 
to creative enthusiasm. And there is 
of course no reason to assume that the 
contemporary stage would supply us 
with masterpieces if it were to put a new 
accent on history; the same mediocrity 
of thought and emotion would probably 
appear in this kind of writing as in any 
other kind. Of late, however, political 
drama has had a slight vogue with such 
recent productions as The Gang’s All 
Here, The Best Man, and the present 
season’s Advise and Consent. Not much 
need be made of this tendency either. 
Not only is Advise and Consent a dram- 
atization rather than a work originally 
intended for the stage, but like the other 
plays it only deals with politics. It is not 
in any important sense “political” at all. 
It is merely “moral,” in the elementary 
sense that it is against blackmail in 
post-election, just as The Best Man was 
against the same practice in pre-election, 
politics. There is certainly no indica- 
tion that Broadway is veering toward 
profound political inquiry or political 
thought. Any expectation that our play- 
wrights are deriving a new stimulus has 
no basis in fact. All that can be said 
with reasonable accuracy (and, with a 
greatly tempered optimism, let me add) 
is that it has been possible to fabricate 
superficially effective topical plays. It 
has been possible to contrive farce, 
melodrama, and moralistic plays out of 
intrigue and scandal. a very old formula 
to which the only relatively new ingre- 
dient our authors have added is a sus- 
picion of homosexuality. 


Within the limits of “practical” the- 
atre—that is, the theatre of surface val- 
ues—Advise and Consent is singularly, 
though I would not say, totally—suc- 
cessful. We are apt to make less of the 
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play only by trying to make more of it. 
A resolute American president wants 
his nominee for a cabinet post approved 
by the Senate and, encountering opposi- 
tion on the grounds that the man had 
been a member of a Communist study- 
group in his youth, the chief executive 
has the youthful chairman of the sen- 
atorial committee blackmailed. Forced 
to choose between political dishonesty 
and the threatened revelation of a 
homosexual episode in his past, the 
honorable young politician kills himself, 
following which the senators stage a 
wholesale revolt against the President 
and reject his nominee. On this simple 
level of conflict between right and 
wrong, Advise and Consent was shaped 
by the adapter, Loring Mandel, into 
vigorous melodrama. It mobilizes senti- 
ment against all the wrong things and 
“the bad guys.” The president, his 
nominee, and an unscrupulous senator 
who combines liberal cliché with egre- 
gious vanity and ambition, a part vig- 
orously and vividly realized by Kevin 
McCarthy, are the villains of the piece, 
and there is no possibility of sympathiz- 
ing with them. We are definitely lined 
up against sin in this piece, but we 
are lined up in such a lively and sus- 
pensive manner that good melodrama 
acquires a semblance of good drama, 
too—that is, the play seems to provide 
convincing characterization and to pos- 
sess some human complexity. 

Why the president, who gives no ev- 
idence of being favorable to communis- 
tic or even liberal sentiments, should 
want an ex-communist in his cabinet is 
an embarrassing question to be raised 
only if we try to credit the play with 
depths it does not possess. Why recent 
realities of American politics should 
have been presented upside-down by 
Allen Drury, the author of the novel, 
and the adapter Loring Mandel is also 
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a pertinent question. The demagogue 
in Advise and Consent who bespatters 
the hero with unfair allegations is not a 
certain well-known reactionary but a 
passionate liberal oddly enough played 
by an actor called McCarthy—not 
Joseph, of course, but Kevin, the hand- 
some and intelligent brother of the 
beautiful and intelligent Mary Mc- 
Carthy. The logic of the argument may 
also elude some of us; the New York 
Times critic wondered at the implica- 
tion that a touch of homosexuality, 
which is the hero’s problem, is forgiv- 
able but that dabbling with leftist ideas 
in one’s youth, which is the nominee’s 
problem, cannot be expiated by public 
service. It is also possible to wonder at 
how neatly the Southern senator, the 
nominee’s principal enemy, is turned 
into a hero toward the end when he was 
so manifestly a wily insect at the begin- 
ning of the play. It has been possible 
to become considerably exercised over 
these and other details of anti-liberal 
denigration and to resent them. 


My own intermediate position in this 
argument is based upon my personal ex- 
perience. The play held my interest 
throughout with the pace of the action 
and the vitality of the performances in 
an excellently staged production to be 
credited to Franklin Schaffner’s direct- 
ing and Rouben Ter-Arutunian’s flex- 
ible and artfully composed settings. I 
was engrossed even while I had a small 
suspicion now and then that I was 
“being had.” Next, in retrospect, I be- 
gan to dislike the play because it was 
vague and evasive and yet arbitrary, and 
I resented most of all its pretensions to 
ideas, which never rise above platitude 
or rhetoric. (“No nation ever survived 
by abandoning its principles in time of 
crisis” for example—a statement as 
vague as it is doubtful.) Finally, I felt 
neither gratification nor resentment, and 
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realized that I had had a full evening of 
expertly contrived theatre. The New 
York reviewer Robert Coleman, who 
hailed the play as “good old-fashioned 
theatre” probably came closest to an 
accurate estimate, provided it is under- 
stood that the old-fashioned is, as al- 
ways, quite new when a scene rings true, 
as does the last meeting between the 
elderly Senator Orrin Knox, played by 
Ed Begley, and his protégé, the young 
senator hero who cannot bring himself 
to confess his homosexual episode and 
request the elder stateman’s help. 


3. 

We could be no less mistaken, how- 
ever, if we tried to discover much sub- 
stance in other recent Broadway (and 
most off-Broadway) plays. Strong claims 
advanced on behalf of All the Way 
Home will not stand up to scrutiny. Tad 
Mosel’s dramatization of James Agee’s 
Pulitzer Prize novel A Death in the 
Family is notably competent. It also has 
negative virtues that cannot be over- 
estimated in the current theatre. Mr. 
Mosel deserves some sort of prize for 
having refrained from vulgarizing, var- 
nishing, and “pepping up” the original 
work. And until a strong and more or 
less successful effort was made by the 
producers to promote the play, it looked 
as if the only thing he was going to get 
for his restraint, tact, and good taste 
was a quick Broadway closing. 

On the positive side, it can be said 
that the play contained more feeling for 
reality and a greater accent on convinc- 
ing human relationships than any other 
play of the season except A Taste of 
Honey. The sense of reality was well 
served in a production staged by Arthur 
Penn that scored scattered but poignant 
points, especially in vignettes built 
around Lilian Gish as a fuzzy-minded 
mother-in-law and Aline MacMahon as 
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an eccentric aunt. Colleen Dewhurst 
had a memorable scene as the wife who 
lashes out against the meaninglessness of 
her bereavement when her husband dies 
in an automobile accident; and the 
young actor who played the little son 
bewildered by the loss of his father and 
making an effort to adjust himself to 
his situation contributed authentic 
drama. And most memorable perhaps is 
the delicate and poignant scene in which 
the family, prior to the fatal accident, 
pays a visit to “Great-Great-Granmaw.” 
All the Way Home communicated truth 
of experience and for this the playgoer 
could register considerable gratitude. 
The casualness with which the details of 
life were strung together gave a wel- 
come impression of authenticity, even if 
it tended to flatten out the effect of 
the work. One could certainly set the 
play down as alive and affecting. It was 
less certain that All the Way Home 
could be endorsed as consistently ab- 
sorbing, dramatically rewarding theatre. 


Less reality could be expected and a 
great deal less was supplied from Broad- 
way-tailored plays, although I do not 
wish to imply that there is an automatic 
virtue in not tailoring plays to Broad- 
way or to any other metropolitan the- 
atre-center, especially in the case of 
comedy. I am certain, for example, that 
the wit in many Shakespearian and all 
the familiar Restoration comedies is 
closely allied to the taste of the play- 
going public in London. Thus, cur- 
rently, Arthur Laurents, whose position 
in our theatre has been sustained by 
such contributions as Home of the 
Brave and West Side Story, travels 
lightly and travels well enough in his 
comedy Invitation to a March; and Ten- 
nessee Williams moves proficiently on 
the surface of comedy of domestic mis- 
understandings in Period of Adjustment. 

Invitation to a March is not a par- 


ticularly challenging comedy even if its 
author discharges a number of barbs at 
social pretension and upperclass stufh- 
ness. In the central “Sleeping Beauty” 
situation, the ingenue, accustomed to 
enjoying the social and economic advan- 
tages of ‘‘class’” has to choose between a 
stuffy son of wealth and a romantic son 
of the “people.” The awakening of this 
sleeping beauty is the sole theme. She 
chooses romance after some vacillations. 
The complications are somewhat pi- 
quant because the boy she chooses is the 
illegitimate half-brother of the boy she 
rejects. What can one say about a well- 
written play contrived with only one 
minor fault—namely, an unnecessary 
use of public address—and a production 
ably staged by the author and most sat- 
isfactorily cast with Celeste Holm, Eileen 
Heckart, Jane Fonda, and James Mac- 
Arthur in the principal parts? We can 
say that Mr. Laurents has supplied 
Broadway with a fluent conversational 
comedy, and that it possesses enough 
verve, mixed with the ingredients of 
sentiment and romance, to qualify as 
one of Broadway’s fairly animated en- 
tertainments. There is nothing world- 
shattering about its all-too-easy attack 
on conformity, but there is always room 
in the theatre for “literate” comedy, 
which in this case can be as felicitious as 
the statement that “People love to be 
honest about other people” or as dubious 
as one character’s admonition to an- 
other, “You ramble like a rose.” 


The most obvious fact about Period 
of Adjustment is that Tennessee Wil- 
liams has proved with it that he can 
write an optimistic comedy. The obvious 
answer to this is that so can other play- 
wrights. He has also demonstrated—I 
hope to the gratification of Marya 
Mannes and other moralistic critics of 
Williams—that he can write “whole- 
somely,” to which I can only add that I 
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prefer his “decadence” to his “health.” 
There have been legions of healthy- 
minded playwrights available to the 
American theatre, but I haven’t noticed 
they have done much for our stage. 
They have certainly done a great deal 
less for it than such morbid, pessimistic, 
and anti-social playwrights as O'Neill 
and Williams and such cantankerous 
ones as Odets, Hellman, and Miller. 


Taken on its own terms and on its 
own level, Period of Adjustment is I 
suppose entirely acceptable. It “builds” 
amusingly and with sufficient tension 
and suspense. It pokes fun at all that 
a “modern” play is supposed to poke 
fun at, and it gives stuffy characters or 
cartoons the drubbing that is their 
proper due. The author’s optimism is 
not of the blithering variety, for the 
protagonist who espouses the opinion 
that things will work out satisfactorily 
after a “period of adjustment” is him- 
self in trouble. The person he especially 
tries to enlighten happens to be in even 
deeper trouble after an embarrassingly 
unsuccessful honeymoon. This is not a 
frothy or inanely frolicsome play at all. 
But it is perfectly evident, too, that 
Period of Adjustment is an advice-to- 
the-love-lorn and to the about-to-be-di- 
vorced type of comedy. It is unlikely 
that Williams would have contributed 
anything to the American drama if he 
had had nothing different from Period 
of Adjustment to give to the theatre dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. 


What is perhaps most troublesome to 
me about Period of Adjustment is that 
if it is without question a comedy, it is 
a singularly joyless one. Indeed the en- 
tire matter of sex, as expounded by one 
of the two leading male characters and 
clinically demonstrated by his trembling 
war-buddy, is reduced to unappetizing 
details and statements right down to 
the last salacious line spoken in the 
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dark by the former’s wife after reconcil- 
iation on the matrimonial bed. It is a 
singularly flat patent-medicine for hap- 
piness that is being offered here in lieu 
of champagne. If sex is so clinically 
crude, let’s turn it over to the baboons, 
say I. That, nevertheless, Mr. Williams 
emerges from this descent as a proficient 
and controlled playwright, with good 
timing, planning, and manipulating of 
discoveries, conflict, climaxes, and “per- 
ipities” merely proves that he is as good 
a craftsman as anyone we have had since 
Sidney Howard. 


Fortunately, too, Mr. Williams has 
not abandoned a somewhat self-mocking 
attitude that undercuts the prolix ear- 
nestness of his spokesman in the play. 
Now and then I solaced myself with the 
impression that I detected a saturnine 
smile lurking behind the pollyannic 
greasepaint of the work. If only its au- 
thor could have refrained from a pedes- 
trian recourse to direct psychologism 
that translates itself, I suppose quite in- 
evitably, into flat, essentially humorless, 
references to impotence, homosexuality, 
frigidity, and other commonplaces. And 
if only the mating of the characters 
under the sheltering canopy of banal 
sentiments after exposure to a barrage of 
seemingly unavoidable clinical reference 
were not proferred as right, proper, and 
inexpressibly—or, rather, only too ex- 
pressibly—desirable. One does not have 
to be particularly fastidious to find this 
strenuously sought-after and talked-over 
mating repellent rather than desirable. 
Perhaps Mr. Williams has indeed per- 
formed a service to the stage after all; 
he has surely made the callow crudity 
of our alleged sophistication—‘open” 
discussion of séxuality and our popular 
phallic worship—singularly apparent 
even while also ticking off some gen- 
uinely appealing and touching moments. 
Period of Adjustment, precisely because 
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it has been astutely pieced together, 
makes the banality and the blatancy of 
our supposed sophistication not only 
apparent but inescapable. And the more 
efficient the production, so well staged 
by George Roy Hill and so well per- 
formed by a cast headed by James Daly 
and Robert Webber, the more obvious 
the result. 


For Mr. Williams, a final word: In 
his pre-premiere article for the Sunday 
New York Times theatre section, he im- 
plied that with Period of Adjustment he 
had liberated himself from ‘‘false in- 
tensities” and learned to stop taking a 
problem “as if it affected the whole 
future course of the world.” It has been 
intelligent of him to arrive at these con- 
clusions. In the same article, however, 
he reports that a friend of a famous 
actress who wanted to retire from the 
stage told her, “You can retire from a 
business but not from an art; you can’t 
put your talent away like a key to a 
house where you don’t live any more.” 
I very much hope that he will apply 
these words to the Tennessee Williams 
of The Glass Menagerie, A Streetcar 
Named Desire and Summer and Smoke. 


After these unoriginal reflections little 
remains to be said about recent Broad- 
way ventures. They have been mostly 
ventures into the inane. In all fairness 
let us grant the production of The 49th 
Cousin one virtue—the presence of the 
great little comedian Menasha Skulnik 
in the role of an intolerant father of 
marriageable daughters, a role which he 
mercifully subverts into a lovable in- 
dependent creation. Let us grant Law- 
rence Roman’s comedy Under the Yum- 
Yum Tree an extremely funny, if also 
egregiously obnoxious, eavesdropping 
character made irrepressibly lively as 
well as tiring by Gig Young’s impersona- 
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tion. Let us concede that Benn W. 
Levy's Rape of the Belt, based on the 
ninth labor of Hercules among the 
Amazons, started off with an amusing 
travesty on myth as well as with an un- 
usually gifted cast led by Peggy Wood, 
Constance Cummings, and Royce Red- 
man. Let us note that Robert L. Jo- 
seph’s Face of a Hero, based on a novel 
by Pierre Boule, had satirical possibil- 
ities; that Ira Levin’s Critic’s Choice 
dealt with the piquant situation of a 
drama critic (Henry Fonda) feeling 
obliged by professional conscience to 
denounce his true love’s play; that Send 
Me No Flowers had many medical jests 
in its kit while David Wayne wobbled 
across the stage hypochondriacally; that 
the Canadian comedy of misunderstand- 
ings Love and Libel appeared on Broad- 
way in an imaginative Tyrone Guthrie 
production and that Dennis King turned 
in a delightful bit of virtuoso acting in 
the role of an inebriated church or- 
ganist. And let us admit that Julie Har- 
ris could be immensely moving in Her- 
man Shumlin’s well-staged production of 
Little Moon of Alban when she wasn’t 
abrasively strenuous in trying to keep 
James Costigan’s overstretched TV 
drama more than fitfully alive on the 
stage. Unfortunately his story of the 
Irish “troubles” did not mix well 
enough with religion, love, and forgive- 
ness in the case of a nun who has to 
nurse the British officer who ordered 
the shooting of her Irish rebel lover. 


Next we have had our usual quota 
of Broadway musicals. During the pe- 
riod covered by this report they were, 
with one exception, disappointing in 
one way or another without being down- 
right intolerable. Thus, Wildcat was dis- 
tinctly poor except for the parading of 
the charming Lucille Ball’s talents in 
the role of a girl prospecting for oil and 
winning a lover. The musicalization of 
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Samuel Hopkins Adams’ novel by 
George Abbott and Jerome Weidman, 
Tenderloin, with its story of corruption 
and reform in New York City in the 
1890's, found enthusiasts for some of its 
musical numbers, its vivid color, and its 
star, Maurice Evans, in the role of a 
crusading reformer. Meredith Willson’s 
new musical The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown, with a book by Richard Morris, 
won salutes for the virtuoso performance 
of Tammy Grimes in the title part, the 
heroine who starts at the bottom of the 
social ladder, works her way up, and 
even survives the sinking of the Titanic. 
Camelot, the new Alan Jay Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe exploit, which fell far 
below their standard in My Fair Lady, 
was scenically beautiful and sumptuous, 
and had lovely costumes. It was mostly 
a genteel bore even with Julie Andrews 
playing the role of Guinevere to Richard 
Burton’s King Arthur. Hovering be- 
tween musical comedy and music drama 
in a slightly symbolical mist of romance, 
Camelot, the most successfully pre-sold 
entertainment ever to reach Broadway, 
recounted the rise and fall of Arthur's 
glorious rule with no particular zest 
and with little purpose. It offered many 
small gratifications for the musical the- 
atre buff but not a single large one. The 
one completely successful musical was 
Do Re Mi, a vaudevillian pot-pourri of 
satire on racketeering and patronizing 
humor concerning the great American 
success-around-the-corner goof winningly 
played by the irrepressible Phil Silvers 
who is lovingly badgered by Broadway's 
most robust low comedienne, Nancy 
Walker. Compounded of all kinds of low 
comedy ingredients by Garson Kanin, 
who wrote the book and directed the 
show, by Julie Styne who composed the 
music, and Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green who supplied the lyrics, Do Re 
Mi was just the right dish for the 
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musical comedy public, which started 
lapping it up at once. It is the genuine 
article—namely, low-brow fun, which is 
usually considerably better than high- 
brow fun in the New York theatre. 


This leaves only. the off-Broadway 
stage to be accounted for and it is an 
easy assignment. To say that the Phoenix 
Theatre, struggling to build a modified 
repertory, offered a very pleasant She 
Stoops to Conquer, efficiently staged by 
Stuart Vaughn, isn’t going to make any 
of us bubble with excitement, and to 
report that its production of The Plough 
and the Stars without a first-rate Irish 
company was set down as a disappoint- 
ment should cause no surprise. The best 
of my news about new American off- 
Broadway drama is that an exciting 
verse-play Borak, by the young writer 
Robert Hock, whose effort had _ first 


been staged at the Yale School of Drama, 
met with an enthusiastic reception from 
a large percentage of the press. The vir- 


tues and defects were closely related 
both in the text and the production; 
these amounted to passion veering to 
excess, exciting action exploding into 
episodic movie-drama or melodrama, 
and true poetry becoming overwrought 
rhetoric. It was a patently youthful ef- 
fort but a lambent talent was discernible 
in the smoke and the ashes of over- 
reaching enterprise. 

Further good news is the success of a 
new production of Hedda Gabler, staged 
by David Ross at his Fourth Street the- 
atre, with Anne Meacham creating the 
most exciting American Hedda in a 
generation. For most playgoers the pro- 
duction was something of an event; they 
had never seen a professionally done 
Hedda Gabler that had really held their 
attention. They could also be grateful 
for a new translation by Michael Meyer, 
a British scholar-translator, which made 
the lines plain and familiar. My own 
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minority reaction was less favorable to 
the translation, which I found rather 
flat at times, and to the interpretation, 
especially by Miss Meacham, whose 
Hedda was too neurotic and unpleasant 
from the start. The other dimension, or, 
shall we say, the other reality of Hedda 
as the daughter of General Gabler who 
finds the bourgeois world intolerably 
painful and who combines a_ perverse 
nobility with her defects, was indistinctly 
present, if present at all. An entirely 
pathological heroine does not do justice 
to the complexity of Ibsen’s work. The 
great—and “true’’-—American Hedda 
for me remains the Hedda of Emily 
Stevens of the 1920's; Miss Stevens was 
stately and perverse, noble and ignoble, 
bedevilled but also bewitching. I also 
found the Mrs. Elvsted of the new pro- 
duction inadequate. She seemed reduced 
in dimension and diminished in appeal. 
What seems to have been overlooked in 
the production is Ibsen’s ironic point 
that General Gabler’s daughter is a 
failure as a woman by comparison with 
the mousy little woman who could cre- 
ate while Hedda could only destroy, 
who made a man of Loevborg, and who 
will perpetuate his memory. All this 
does not, however, wholly distract from 
the singular merit of the David Ross 
production. Unlike many off-Broadway 
revivals of the modern classics (and 
there have recently been Strindberg 
productions I have been unable to 
cover), this revival was not a student or 
amateur production. If it did not give 
me all of Ibsen, it gave playgoers in 
general an exciting experience of one 
side of the play. 


The one other off-Broadway excep- 
tion that followed Hedda Gabler was 
the “Living Theatre” production of an 
early play by Brecht, Jn the Jungle of 
the Cities, written in 1923. It belongs to 
Brecht’s expressionist, if not indeed 
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Dadaist, period, and is replete with sym- 
bolism. Its obscurity was evidently ap- 
parent to the author himself who wrote: 
“Watch now the inexplicable wrestling 
match between two men and witness the 
fall of a family uprooted from the 
prairies into the jungle of the big city.” 
He went on to say, “Don’t rack your 
brains over the motives of this fight [in 
later years, the motive would have been 
plain enough to Brecht—namely, the 
“class-struggle”], but make yourself 
share in the human stakes. Judge with- 
out prejudice the fighting form of the 
contenders and keep your eyes fixed on 
the outcome.”” And even this admoni- 
tion is not as helpful as it would seem, 
for the struggle between Shlink, the 
middle-aged Malayan lumberdealer, and 
George Garga, the idealistic bookstore 
clerk whose insistence on integrity is a 
mortal challenge, brings into play sev- 
eral different and only tenuously re- 
lated, fairly distracting, complications. 


To summarize the complex, and not 
at all consistently rewarding plot, and 
to take into account all the details, 
many of them fascinating but oblique, 
would only bewilder those who have not 
read the text or seen a performance. The 
best, though not the absolutely con- 
clusive, summary of the core of this 
curious work I have come across is by 
Richard Watts, Jr., in the New York 
Post: “Man... is so lonely in a jungle- 
like world where the battle for existence 
is savage and he can be destroyed by 
trifles, and communication with his fel- 
lows is so difficult, that even a relation- 
ship arising from meaningless hatred 
[not so meaningless in the play, I 
think] can grow into a welcome bond 
between mortal enemies who would 
otherwise be strangers. Yet only the 
subtle minded . . . can understand the 
strength of the bond.” When Shlink dies, 
Garga is released; he can lead his own 
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life again, but he reflects that the years 
of conflict with Shlink have been the 
best. Since there is no possibility of 
analyzing the play profitably for those 
who are unfamiliar with it, I shall 
merely report that the experience of 
watching it unfold is fascinating without 
being fulfilling either intellectually or 
emotionally. The work was staged with 
noteworthy vigor, vividness, and sugges- 
tiveness by Judith Malina with some 
excellent performances and an effective 
musical accompaniment composed by 
Teiji Ito. It was indeed the best pro- 
duction of a Brecht play I have seen 
in New York although neither the play 


nor the production is wholly echt 
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Brecht in spite of the use of projections 
of stage directions on the front curtain. 

In the Jungle of the Cities may be 
minor Brecht but it provided a major 
theatrical experience, and once more 
the New York public was indebted to 
the Living Theatre’s leaders, Judith 
Malina and Julian Beck, who have an 
uncanny way of forcing upon a play- 
goer their bizarre taste and artistic con- 
viction. With vision, daring, and talent, 
they have made the Living Theatre, 
which now operates a repertory system 
of three alternating productions (The 
Connection is one of these), the coun- 
try’s most exciting professional outpost 
of dramatic art and experiment. 


Facility in Writing 


So that the summe of all is: Ready writing makes not good writing, but 


good writing brings on ready writing. 


—Ben Jonson, Timber 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE MOTION PICTURE 


Daniel M. Mendelowitz, Stanford University 


While much of the film fare since 
World War II has been varied, experi- 
mental and imaginative, there have been 
few books concerned with the cinematic 
arts. Italy has produced some magnifi- 
cent neo-realistic films, Bergman in 
Sweden and a number of young French 
directors have created movies which de- 
part from formula, and the U. S. has 
returned to spectacle and even oc- 
casional slapstick. But only in the last 
few years has there appeared a body of 
books comparable to those of the 
twenties and thirties; and unfortunately 
most of the new books show little con- 
cern with the post war movies. 


One of the most impressive of the 
new books is Theory of Film: The Re- 
demption of Physical Reality, by Sieg- 
fried Kracauer. The author has devoted 
his life to a study of film, first as a stu- 
dent and writer in pre-Hitler Germany, 
then as special assistant to the curator of 
the Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary, as an analyst of Nazi war film 
propaganda and as a writer of books and 
magazine articles on the cinema as an 
art form. This long study of the motion 
picture has stood Dr. Kracauer in good 
stead, for in Theory of Film he analyzes 
all aspects of the cinematic arts from the 
nature of the camera and the cutting 
and editing processes to the role of 
sound in all its various aspects. This is 
done partly by presenting the history of 
the film in terms of the main move- 


ments and directors, though film history 
as such is kept subordinate to a concern 
with film art. A perceptive comparison 
between the cinema and the drama, the 
novel, and the short story helps to de- 
fine the nature of the film and sharpen 
the reader’s sense of its particular 
potentialities as an art form and as a 
means of analyzing and shaping con- 
temporary society. Like most serious stu- 
dents of film, Kracauer believes that 
“Films conform to the cinematic ap- 
proach only if they acknowledge the 
realistic tendency by concentrating on 
actual physical existence,” but in con- 
trast states that “The theatrical story 
stems from formative aspirations which 
conflict irrevocably with the realistic 
tendency.” The subtitle of the book, 
Redemption of Physical Reality, in- 
clicates the role the author assigns to film 
in our dynamic, technologically-oriented 
society. He sees the camera as the princi- 
pal instrument for penetrating and 
transforming reality into a significant 
art, and states: 

Photography appeared at a time when the 
ground was well prepared for it. The insight 
into the recording and revealing functions of 
this “mirror with a memory’—its inherent 
realistic tendency, that is—owed much to the 
vigor with which the forces of realism bore 
down on the romantic movement of the period. 
In nineteenth-century France the rise of pho- 
tography coincided with the spread of posi- 
tivism—an intellectual attitude rather than a 
philosophic school which, shared by many 
thinkers, discouraged metaphysical speculation 
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in favor of a scientific approach, and thus was 
in perfect keeping with the ongoing processes 
of industrialization. 

In keeping also with this point of view, 
Kracauer gives particular attention to 
the role of documentary films and 


documentary-style fictional films. 


While Theory of Film represents a 
keen and informed mind evaluating our 
major twentieth century art form, cer- 
tain aspects of the work are disturbing. 
First, scant attention has been paid to 
some of the memorable films of recent 
years, and one feels the author has 
ceased to attend movies and spends his 
time studying the masterpieces of the 
past. Some reactions of the author to re- 
cent films would have greater meaning 
to the vast number of film goers un- 
familiar with great films of pre-World 
War II days. Secondly, the general tone 
of the writing is sometimes arid and av- 
demic with analysis overwheln. ; 
enthusiasm. Invaluable as the book 
would undoubtedly be for the film 
critic, the student of aesthetics, or the 
young film director, it might well in- 
timidate the general reader. 

Sergei Eisenstein: Notes of a Film Di- 
rector is another book for the specialized 
reader—perhaps for the film critic, 
historian, or the young director. There 
are occasional exciting insights into the 
creative personality at work, as when 
Eisenstein describes the way his mind, 
taking fire from the actual physical char- 
acter of the city of Odessa while filming 
Potemkin, modified his original plans 
into more urgent cinematic images. 
Similar in vein and equally illuminat- 
ing is his description of the way a prov- 
erb stimulated his ideas for the famous 
battle scene on ice in Alexander Nevsky. 
But unfortunately these insights are few 
and far between. Much of the book con- 
sists of rather pompous generalizations 
or oblique musings on film music, 
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stereoscopic film, and similar topics. At 
times Eisenstein’s musings seem down- 
right obtuse, as in the chapter on Chap- 
lin’s humor and on American humor in 
general. After discussing Chaplin’s 
“child’s outlook on life” he goes on to 
say, “It is precisely the infantilism of 
humor that makes him (Chaplin) the 
most American of all American humor- 
ists.” After commenting on the world 
wide spread of metropolitan sophisti- 
cation, he continues: “Geographical 
escapism has been rendered ineffective 
by the spread of air routes. What re- 
mains is ‘evolutionary’ escapism—a 
downward course in one’s development, 
back to the ideas and emotions of 
‘golden childhood’ which may well be 
defined as ‘regress toward infantilism,’ 
escape to a personal world of childish 
ideas.” Many similar instances can be 
pointed out in which ideological ab- 
stractions of a political nature straight- 
jacket the awarenesses and responses of 
a sensitive artist. Obviously not de- 
veloped by Eisenstein for publication, 
Notes of a Film Director remains notes, 
most meaningful if one is interested in 
the particular man and his work. 


The title, Motion Pictures: The De- 
velopment of an Art Form From Silent 
Films to the Age of Television, suggests 
to the reader a greater concern with the 
cinematic art form and with recent film 
trends than the author, A. R. Fulton, 
reveals. Any serious student of the 
motion picture will find that much of 
the material covered by Mr. Fulton was 
handled more thoroughly in Lewis 
Jacobs’ Rise of the American Film, pub- 
lished twenty years ago. The impact of 
television on film and recent film trends 
hardly concerns this author, who, like 
sO many writers on motion pictures, 
seems to dwell on the past. Frequently 
the author’s attitudes seem naive, his 
criticisms and enthusiasms second hand. 
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Sometimes the writing is downright bad, 
as when he says “Like no film before it, 
Nanook illustrates a creativeness in a 
very closeness of the art to the machine.” 


The most valuable aspects of the book 
are the new and fresh observations about 
the life experiences and personalities of 
such early film makers as Melies, Von 
Stroheim, Flaherty and others. Also 
valuable are the shot by shot descriptions 
of scenes from The Great Train Rob- 
bery and The Birth of a Nation and the 
contrasts between and cine- 
matic modes of narration achieved by 
comparing the stage script for O’Neill’s 
Christie the sequence of 
scenes in the movie version. In the same 
informative way, the novel from which 
The Informer was derived is compared 
with the film. Some of these informal 
discussions of cinematic values and con- 
cepts may help define the nature of 
cinema for beginning students. Though 
much of the material is familiar, Mr. 
Fulton’s book may be a useful reference 
in introductory courses. in 
motion picture appreciation. 


dramatic 


Ann with 


college 


In striking contrast to the generally 
pedantic and at times downright dull 
tone of the preceding three books is the 
collection of movie criticisms by James 
Agee appropriately entitled Agee on 
Film. Most of the book is made up of 
movie reviews written for Time maga- 
zine and The Nation between 1941 and 
1948, and, needless to say, the writing for 
The Nation permitted the more bril- 
liant and penetrating criticism. In ad- 
dition, essays written for other periodi- 
cals are included. Though Agee wrote 
some scripts in Hollywood (which have 
been published as Agee on Film, Vol. 
IT), his distinction as a film critic results 
not from a professional involvement, but 
rather from his remarkable sensitivity to 
the motion picture as a medium for 
serious communication. He conveys this 
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sensitivity through a brilliant, inventive 
and vivacious prose style. In an opening 
essay Agee defends the amateur as a 
critic, stating that to be an amateur 
“can be an advantage of a sort, insofar 
as a professional’s preoccupation with 
technique, with the box office, or 
simply with words, can blur or alter the 
angle of bad traditions, or his own 
judgment. I would talk to even so good 
a director as John Ford, for instance, 
with ceep respect for him as a techni- 
cian and as a serious man, but I might 
at the same time regret ninety-nine in 
every hundred feet of The Grapes of 
Wrath ... and it would be a question 
entirely of the maturity of my judgment, 
and not in the least of my professional 
or amateur standing, whether I were 
right or wrong.” In a succession of 
brilliant reviews Agee proves this point. 
His vigorous approach combines a fresh 
feeling for aesthetic values with a noble 
sense of social responsibility. He is con- 
temptuous of all insincerity and as 


equally contemptuous of the trite, the 
tawdry and the artificial as of the pre- 
cious, the arty and the academic. Less 
suspicious of the low-brow than of the 
pretentious, he is at his best when he 
attacks a labored though well-meant 
production such as Pearl Buck’s Dragon 


Seed, where he achieves an_ incisive 


analysis of dialogue, costuming and 
casting: 


Mrs. Buck persists in a questionable habit of 
making her peasants talk like a_ bible. 
This Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film is a_ limp- 
leather-bound, goose-fleshy treasury of such 
talk—‘‘the wind has brought the rain” instead 
“you place the book where 
my hand cannot reach it,” instead of “put that 
back, damn it.” Against these unearthly, sepia- 
tinted landscapes, speaking their inhuman lan- 
guage, such distinguished Chinese as 
Katherine Hepburn and Walter Huston and 
Aline MacMahon and Akim Tamiroff . . . and 
I shan’t even try to say how awful and silly 
they looked—Miss Hepburn especially, in her 
shrewdly tailored, Peck-&-Peckish pajamas. 


of “it’s raining”; 
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Remarkably human is the way in which 
Agee can reveal his own involvement in 
and at the same time his scorn for a 
- third rate production. 


Agee on Film, Vol. II is made up of 
five motion picture scripts by Agee. Of 
these Hollywood produced three: The 
African Queen, The Night of the 
Hunter, and The Bride Comes to Yellow 
Sky, the last of which was released under 
the title Face to Fale. The African 
Queen and The Night of the Hunter 
were brilliant films, successful in their 
day and still fondly remembered. Face 
to Face was a light satire with elements 
of farce and was less typical of Agee. 
The remaining two scripts were never 
produced as movies. Negotiations for 
producing Noa Noa were interrupted 
by Agee’s death in 1955. The Blue 
Hotel, based on a Stephen Crane short 
story, was adapted for television and ap- 
peared on Omnibus. 

All five of the scenarios reveal Agee’s 
sensitivity to the motion picture medium 
and are beautifully written. John 
Huston aptly notes in his foreword that 
all of Agee’s writing was, in essence, 
poetry. Certainly these scripts reveal a 
poet’s ability to capture and reveal a 
mood, a place or a person with a few 
vivid words, as when he says “a man... 
huddled and humbled in his poverty.” 
Any person interested in writing for 
the movies will profit from studying 
them and anyone can enjoy them. 

The reappearance of a body of liter- 
ature on the motion picture is a happy 
development, for speculative and critical 
writing must inevitably contribute to 
greater public discernment. A discern- 
ing public, in turn, means a_ higher 
standard of film production. In time this 
may lead to closing the gap between the 
entertainment concept and the art con- 
cept, a most worthy goal. During the 
great periods of artistic activity the artist 
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has neither had to talk down to his 
audience nor up to his critics. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


AGEE ON FILM: REVIEWS AND COM- 
MENTS. By James Agee. New York: Mc- 
Dowell Oblensky, Inc., 1958; pp. 432. $6.50. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. II. By James Agee. New 
York: McDowell Oblensky, Inc., 1960; pp. 
488. $7.50. 


MOTION PICTURES:. THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AN ART FROM THE SILENT FILMS 
TO THE AGE OF TELEVISION. By A. R. 
Fulton. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1960; pp. xv+320. $5.00. 


SERGEI EISENSTEIN: NOTES OF A FILM 
DIRECTOR. By Sergei Eisenstein. London: 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1959; pp. 208, un- 
numbered plates. 18 shillings. 


THEORY OF FILM: THE REDEMPTION OF 


PHYSICAL REALITY. By Siegfried Krac- 
auer. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1960; pp. xiv+364, 61 plates. $10.00. 


THEATRE AT THE CROSSROADS, By John 
Gassner. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1960; pp. xix+327. $5.95. 


Theatre at the Crossroads represents John 
Gassner’s questioning and analysis of the mid- 
century American stage. He is, as we all know, 
an imaginative man of reason, who has ob- 
served the theatre and drama in its ebb and 
flow and has responded to it with understand- 
ing, compassion, and often with disquiet. He 
loves the theatre, knows its waywardness, its 
silliness, its aspiration and its hopes. He sees 
its constant frustration, its struggle to main- 
tain its dignity and effectiveness in a_ time 
when it is all but overwhelmed by the hysteria 
of so much of its competition. 

Mr. Gassner looks at the theatre with clarity 
and keen wit, observing the immediate past 
and the chaotic present. What does he see? 

Almost the first half of the book is concerned 
with observations on the state of the American 
theatre in the current era; the second half is 
made up of commentaries on plays produced 
in New York between 1950 and 1960. These 
latter are not mundane reviews of the Broad- 
way assembly line, but, rather, they are effec- 
tively observed analyses of the New York ar- 
tistic and commercial offerings. In addition, the 
comments on the specific productions are inter- 
woven with sage perception, all of it without 
cant and most of it with reason. Take, for 
example, the observation on a revival of Shaw: 
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Roddy McDowal!’s gaminlike Louis Dubedat 
was likeable and very real, yet lacked the 
distinction one may reasonably expect from 
this combination of genius and _ rascality. 
It is true that Dubedat is supposed to be 
very young, but Shaw never characterized 
him as and adolescent. When we 
Stanislavski-ize youth on Broadway we 
somehow confuse a lack of years with a lack 
of grace and manners. Although young Mr. 
McDowall performed with earnestness and 
skill he was the director’s Dubedat, not 
Shaw’s; he belonged in his two big scenes 
to a good Group Theatre drama rather 
than to Shavian high comedy. 


callow 


The foregoing is but one of many riches 
afforded by Mr. Gassner in his comments on 
the New York scene. He follows the pattern 
of Bentley and Nathan and others of similar 
critical stature in using particular plays upon 
which to build a structure of pertinent criti- 
cism. What he has to say bears reading be- 
cause it reveals an of Theatre as 
art, which certainly the half- 
hearted superficialities of many of our current 
crop of deadline bedeviled critics, specifically 
on the New York press, who incline to feed 
us the patter of criticism without its poise 
and necessary authority. Mr. Gassner, fortu- 
nately, does not suffer from the myopia induced 
by a Broadway by-line. 


awareness 
is lacking in 


Theatre at the Crossroads, however, is not 
just a series of stimulating reviews of current 
plays. The first half of the book is of par- 
ticular significance. The range is great, but, 
in no sense, is it unworthy in its scope. One 
may quarrel with statements which come close 
to accepted generalizations. To quote these, 
however, would serve no purpose, because they 
would seem—and would be—distillations out 
of context. What is important are the thematic 
contentions concerning the American theatre 
at the crossroads as we approach the surging 
sixties. 

Mr. Gassner looks at modern playwriting and 
finds that the writers for the stage “need a 
sense of relatedness” to critical realism (simi- 
lar to that which existed in the forties), to 
the “sheer pleasure of intellectualism . 
once considered a distinction rather than a 
detriment,” to a sense of discovery, and to a 
visionary optimism, One has to be cautious in 
this latter idea, of course, because it implies 
in our cynical and violence-haunted world a 
to a Georgian environment, but Mr. 
this. He sees earlier 


return 


Gassner does not mean 
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twentieth century playwrights as having an 
active faith in man, no matter how reduced 
his tragic stature, and he does not believe that 
disillusion can give us the theatre of purpose 
and even of dignity which was imparted by 
the early Shaw and the early Odets, consciously 
revealing a_ critical realism, “sparked by 
optimism.” 

The chapters which follow on tragedy and 
exaltation, on O'Neill and Williams, on 
Giraudoux, on criticism, on off-Broadway, and 
theatre are all endeavors of 


on the social 


assessment and as such they are lively, vigor- 
ous, and pertinent. Although our current criti- 


cal talent’ writes assiduously about writers, 
producers, directors, designers, its efforts are 
often quite obviously documentary without 
imagination, reportorial without creativity, 
critical without experience. Mr. Gassner pro- 
vides us with dramatic imagination so that we 
can adjust our critical sights to his and bring 
into focus our own responses to theatre at 


mid-century. 

Of the several chapters on the theatre of the 
fifties, I consider the disquisition on “Reason 
for Social Drama” to be outstanding, particu- 
larly because of its clarity and sanity. “It was 
creation, not agitation, that made social drama 
as a distinguished form of modern theatre,” 
says Mr. Gassner, and adds, later in the chap- 
ter, “The error of the faction that has clamored 
for the play of ideas or for social drama has 
always been its implicit or express exclusion 
of the possibility of merit in other kinds of 
plays. The error of the opposite faction has 
always been the assumption that a play of 
ideas or a social drama automatically condemns 
itself to a secondary status.” 

The one objection which a reviewer might 
find to Mr. Gassner’s that it 
evenly balanced that it does not take conten- 
there 


book is is so 


There are occasions when 
the first 


tious sides. 


are clear distinctions made between 
and the second-rate, and this kind of judgment 
is particularly helpful. There are no violent 
disagreements, however, and the reader may be 
left with a feeling that there is more sorrow 
than anger in Theatre at the Crossroads. Per- 
haps we are not so stirred as we might be, but 
then Mr. Gassner does not declare himself an 
angry young man. He is much too understand- 
ing of human motives and aspirations. 
NORMAN PHILBRICK 
Stanford University 
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BRECHT: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By 
Martin Esslin. New York: Doubleday and 
Company, 1960; pp. 360. $4.50. 

The publication last year of John Willett’s 
study, The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht, and this 
year of Martin Esslin’s Brecht: The Man and 
His Work reinforces the melancholy fact that 
one of the most fruitful theatrical poets of the 
goth century has been dead for four years. 
The appearance of two major studies in Eng- 
lish in such a short post-funerary time may 
well be another demonstration of the increased 
tempo of modern living. Is it a sign of our 
tolerance or our efficiency that a dead rebel be- 
comes safe so soon? 

Esslin’s persuasive study is apt to bring to 
the fore such contemplations and make us re- 
flect once again upon the peculiar relationship 
of the artist to the society in which he lives. 
This is not the author's sole purpose, but it is 
his major accomplishment. He has divided his 
book into four main sections—The Man, The 
Artist, Pitfalls of Commitment, The Real 
Brecht—but his true stride is reached only in 
the last two sections where he discusses Brecht’s 
relationship with Communism and the rea- 
sons and uses of his commitment to that 
ideology. Esslin’s analysis reaches a climax in 
the chapter on Reason versus Instinct where 
he demonstrates in final summation his con- 
cept of the central drive in Brecht’s work: 
“What matters for the understanding of 
Brecht’s development as a writer and his deeply 
felt need for political commitment is merely 
the indisputable fact that his whole work is 
the problem of the 
impulse and 


deeply concerned with 
struggle between subconscious 
conscious control.” 

According to Esslin, the eruptive emotional 
iconoclasm of the young Brecht (as seen in 
Baal) demanded some kind of external control, 
a discipline as harsh and immovable in_ its 
seeming logic as the emotional drives were 
shattering and_ illogical. Marxism, with its 
revolutionary denial of bourgeois values, satis- 
fied both the 
Brecht and the equally instinctive grasp for 


discipline and reason. With Marx, however, 


instinctive emotional drive of 


went Communism; the poet’s religious conver- 
sion meant acceptance of the Church. The 
ambiguity of Brecht’s position lay in his uneasy 
posture between the idea and the institution. 
Should he throw out the baby with the bath- 
water? The struggle to decide sharpened his 
irony and gave vitality and extension to his 
poetic expression. 
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The material gathered together and _inter- 
preted by Esslin in those sections of his book 
entitled Pitfalls of Commitment and The 
Real Brecht adds another dimension to much 
of the argument of an equally interesting re- 
cent book also concerned with the artist’s 
relationship to Nikolai Gorchakov's 
The Theatre in Soviet Russia (1957). There, 
too, we are forced to ask some of the same 
questions that are intimated by Esslin. What 


society, 


are we to learn from the commitment to Com- 
munism of such artists as Brecht and Meierhold 
and Stanislavsky? Are we to see merely the 
obtrusive and obnoxious bureaucratic controls 
of that system and therefore to derive comfort 
from our own “undirected” theatre? Should we 
wonder why our free theatre system neglected 
Brecht and ask what it might have done with 
a Meierhold? (Such a question about Stanis- 
lavsky might at present seem heretical; so much 
our “free” theatre seems to have in 
with the “directed” theatre of the U.S.S.R.) 

What 
a society that grants him freedom because it 


common 


are the choices of the artist between 


ignores him and a society that demonstrates 
its deep concern with what he does by at- 
tempting to control and direct the product? As 


Esslin demonstrates, this was Brecht’s problem, 
and as a tried to best of 
both worlds: “With a theatre at his disposal 
in East 
pocket, and the copyright of his plays in the 
hands of a West publisher, Brecht 
could dedicate himself to the pursuit of his 


man he make the 


Berlin, an Austrian passport in his 


German 


political and artistic aims.” It is doubtful that 
for Brecht as an artist the result was as neatly 
balanced or as satisfactory. 
Esslin seems to feel that even in the artistic 
sphere Brecht's problem was his salvation, and 
it is futile to question his argument which is 
well-stated, well-documented, and may well be 
true. But in the general speculation that is 
bound to arise from such a lively presentation 
of a particular case, one wonders what the 
society would be that could provoke in the 
artist that 
that seems, in all the arts, to be required for 


state of tonicity without tension 
the highest and most continued accomplish- 
ment. Is there any way for the political system 
to act as patron without crushing either the 
integrity or the creativity of the artist? How 
does Richelieu’s interference with Corneille 
differ in kind that of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, 


or degree from 
working through its various and impersonally 
named agencies, as it attempted to shape the 


direction of Brecht’s work? With his usual 
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simplicity and irony Brecht summarized the 
problem in his Refugee Conversations (quoted 
by Esslin): “To live in a country without a 
sense of humor is unbearable; but it is even 
more unbearable to live in a country where 
you need a sense of humor.” In which country, 
we are forced to ask, do we reside? 

It is clear that such questions as those noted 
above, in all their vagueness, are not proposed 
by Esslin, but they are suggested by his astute 
handling of his material. He has not attempted, 
primarily, a biography (so he tells us in his 
Preface), and the first hundred pages of his 
book (dealing as they do with The Man) are 
therefore the most perfunctory and the least 
enlightening. They do serve, however, as a 
kind of factual basis for the interpretation of 
Brecht’s dilemma—increasingly the dilemma of 
the artist in the modern world; withdrawal, or 
commitment to highly aggressive and power- 
fully organized secular forces—which forms 
the central theme of this intelligent and _per- 
ceptive book. 

James H. CLANcy 
State University of Iowa 


THE EARLY PUBLIC THEATRE IN 
FRANCE. By W. L. Wiley. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1960; pp. xii+-326. $6.75. 


Because so little material is available in 
English on the Medieval and early Renaissance 
theatre in France, it is with great interest that 
any serious student of theatre history greets 
contribution to this field. Although 
several men, such as Henry Carrington Lan- 
caster in his nine volume work on the History 
of French Dramatic Literature in the Seven- 


a new 


teenth Century and Charles Niemeyer in his 
Ph.D. dissertation, The Renaissance and Baro- 


que Theatre in France (published in a very 
condensed version as “The Hotel de Bourgogne, 


First Theatre 
Annual, 1947), have made detailed contribu- 
tions to this subject, there is always much to 
learn. And when the research has been done 
with the meticulous care and scholarship dem- 
onstrated in Mr. Wiley’s The Early Public 
Theatre in France, reading becomes a great 
delight. 

Wiley establishes public 
limitation on his study, but does not hesitate 


France’s Popular Playhouse,” 


theatres as one 
to give necessary new documentation on the 
commedia dell’ arte as performed in the royal 
palaces, and the work of the farceurs in the 
public squares and fairs, with particular em- 
phasis on that in Paris. In addition, an entire 
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chapter is devoted to court and _ private 
entertainments. 

The second limitation established by Wiley 
is one of time, “fifty years from around 1580 
to a little beyond 1630.” Both ends of the 
time period are extended, however, and the 
study introduces many details which date from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century and 
others which extend well past the mid-point 
of the seventeenth. In this freedom, the study 
gains rather than loses, since much new mate- 
rial is contributed and thus a more complete 
picture. of the pre-Corneille, Moliere, and 
Racine period is achieved. 

Some idea of Wiley’s contribution to 
knowledge can be gained by a random sampling 
of chapters. Among the most interesting is 
Chapter II which gives a detailed account of 
the early actors and their companies from the 
end of the fifteenth century to a visit from 
an English company at the end of the six- 
teenth century. This material is expanded in 
the fourth chapter where there is a discussion 
companies, the 


our 


of the organization of the 
system of apprenticeship, economic conditions, 
a detailed account of the Hétel de Bourgogne 
and the Théatre du Marais, including the 
manner in which these theatres developed from 
tennis Material is included on stage 
settings, lighting, costumes, audiences and the 


courts. 


manner in which they came to sit upon the 
stage. the general excellence of 
the book it would seem important that the 
author check one item on page 194. In speaking 
of the Hotel de Bourgogne, which in_ its 
original form omitted a front curtain because 
of the design of the building, Wiley states: 


Because of 


Many complications would have arisen in 
trying to rig up any kind of a curtain at 
the front of a stage without a proscenium 
arch, and all the evidence is against this 
ancient device in the Confrérie’s 
original building. The proscenium ledge 
above the scene room of outdoor theatres 
like those of Athens or of Epidauros out- 
side Athens continued in the 
Roman theatre. . . . Palladio’s beautiful 
Olympic theatre . . . had no proscenium 
arch curtain to hide the stage 
would have been completely out of place. 
There was much to be said, admittedly, 
for the scheme of a scene room, marked off 
at the top by a proscenium line that would 
frame the action. 


Greek 


was not 


and a 


Does Wiley mean that “the ancient Greek” 


theatre had both a proscenium arch and a 
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curtain? And that the stage actions took place 
behind this proscenium arch? 

In addition to the challenge of new mate- 
rials, one of the great charms of this book is 
the lucidity of the writing, and any student 
of the theatre should find real pleasure in 
reading it. 

RutH H. McKENZIE 
San Jose State College, California 


SHAKESPEARE: A PLAYER’S HANDBOOK 
OF SHORT SCENES. By Samuel Selden. New 
York: Holiday House, 1960; pp. xviii+-201. 
$4.75. 

ACTING SHAKESPEARE. By Bertram Joseph. 
New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1960; xi+-199. 
$2.75. 


Both these books are concerned with the 
acting of Shakespeare’s plays but otherwise 
they have nothing in common. Mr. Selden 


provides a variety of scenes arranged for per- 
formance with a minimum of setting and with 
simple directions for interpretation and busi- 
ness. The book will doubtless prove a useful 
handbook for teachers who lack experience in 
production. On the other hand, Mr. Joseph 
is addressing experienced directors and‘ actors 
For this reason, having done due obeisance to 
the practicality of Shakespeare: A_ Player's 
Handbook of Short 
must be reserved for Acting Shakespeare. 


Scenes, major comment 


In an introductory chapter, after pointing 
out that with Shakespeare character and poetry 
are inseparable and emphasizing the necessity 
for the actor to communicate the poetic quality 
if he is to do justice to the text, the author 
demonstrates by numerous quotations from 
contemporary treatises on rhetoric and pronun- 
ciation that educated Elizabethans were highly 
susceptible to nuances of language for which 
a modern audience has no ears. He 
therefore, while modestly admitting that there 
are people for whom the suggestions will not 
be needed, that for most people, in order to 
do justice to “the skilled organization” of 
Shakespearean language, the stage of 
preparation is to learn from the Elizabethans 


how to read the text. 


claims, 


first 


There follows a chapter entitled “Reading 
the Score” in which the author 
elaborate analysis of the various figures of 
speech which were currently taught, applying 
them to the Shakespearean text by giving 
examples of their use by Shakespeare. The 
study and knowledge of this Shakespearean 


makes an 
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usage is regarded by the author as having re- 
ceived far too little attention, though he admits 


that “at what stage and to what extent 
the analysis is required varies with every 
individual.” 

Mr. Joseph goes on from “Reading” to 


“Speaking the Score.” He points out—and there 
are few who will dispute the contention—that 
“the speaking of Shakespeare’s score is twofold; 
on the one hand the actor has to give his 
audience an experience of the lines as poetry, 
and on the other hand he must sound natural, 
like a real human being putting his thoughts 
and feelings, his intentions and desires, into 


the words.” Neither can we quarrel with the 
further contention that in order to give the 
audience this experience, the way lies in the 
actor “conveying the explicit sense precisely 
in an emphasis whose inflections make manifest 
the arrangements of words, while at the same 
time he thinks and feels the implications.” 
But one wonders whether the author’s applica- 
tion of the Elizabethan principles of speech 
should be used so definitely as a sort of yard- 
stick for an elaborate analysis of Shakespeare’s 
whether, in so doing one 


poetry; short, by 


may be in the proverbial danger of being 
unable to see the forest for the trees. Or per- 
haps it would be fairer to say it should be a 
matter of individual action and personal ob- 
servation. But one is disarmed by Mr. Joseph's 
anxiety, more than once expressed, not to be 
accused of being dogmatic in his assertions. 
As he wisely points out, “the actor must make 
a sharp distinction between his art and that 
of the literary critic. What the critic has to 
say about style should obviously not be ignored 
in itself; but it should be ignored in prepara- 
tion, whenever it brings the actor to the point 
where he finds it impossible or increasingly 
difficult to relate the unrealistic surface of style 
to the reality of the emotional life which he 
must live when playing the character.” And 
on the practical side, in a chapter on “Action 
and the Word,” Mr. Joseph certainly succeeds 
in showing that there is profit to be gained by 
the actor from considering the actual details 
of Elizabethan gesture as shown in numerous 
quotations from Tudor authors. 

One Mr. Joseph on _ the 
application of his principles but one rarely 
reads him with flagging interest, and the book 


may argue with 


is put down with the pleasant feeling that one 
has been in worthy company. 
B. IDEN PAYNE 
University of Texas 
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THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


The Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Federation for Theatre Re- 
search met at Stockholm (Drottning- 
holm Theatre) from August 27 through 
September grd. The meetings, under my 
chairmanship, took place in the morn- 
ings; in the afternoons a symposium was 
held on the development of perspective 
scenery during the Renaissance and 
Baroque Periods; twelve scholars from 
seven countries participated, and their 
papers will be published in forthcom- 
ing issues of the Federation’s journal, 
Theatre Research. 

The chief task before the Committee 
was the preparation of the Third In- 
ternational Congress for Theatre Re- 


search which is to be held at Paris from: 


June 25 through July 1, 1961. The 
Société (histoire du théatre will be our 
host. Two themes have been chosen: 1) 
The Influence of Dance and Music on 
the Art of the Actor (Program Chair- 
Professor Heinz Kindermann, 
Theaterwissenschaftliches Institut der 
Universitat Wien, Hofburg, Vienna I. 
Austria), and 2) The History and Tech- 
nique of the merveilleux in the Theatre 
(Program Chairman to be nominated 
by Léon Chancerel, President of the 
Société d'histoire du théatre, 55, Rue 
Saint-Dominique, Paris 7e, France). 
Twenty four speakers, twelve for each 
theme, are to be invited to present their 
papers. Members of AETA planning to 
attend the Parisian Congress are advised 
to make their intention known to Pro- 
Alan Downer (Princeton Uni- 


man: 


fessor 


versity) who will head the U. S. delega- 
tion in Paris. 

The second major issue on the Com- 
mittee’s agenda was the Venice Project. 
The Municipality of Venice has offered 
us space (the second floor) in the Casa 
Goldoni where the Federation is in- 
vited to set up a center for theatrical 
research. The Executive Committee ac- 
cepted the offer by the Mayor of Venice 
in principle, and two members were 
delegated to go to Venice in the fall and 
to work out the details of the arrange- 
ment. The Venetian center can be put 
into operation only if financial help 
can be obtained. Negotiations for such a 
grant have already been initiated. The 
General Assembly meeting at Paris next 
June will be asked to define the func- 
tions of the Venetian center. 

Finally, preliminary work has begun 
on setting up an international code for 
the cataloguing of theatrical collections. 
An estimate of costs has been submitted, 
and if we should receive a grant, the 
Federation's sub-committee charged with 
the code-finding task should be able to 
prepare an internationally acceptable 
code within three years. This classifica- 
tion scheme could then serve as a basis 
for the cataloguing of theatrical col- 
lections throughout the world—clearly 
a long-range project. 

A. M. NAGLER 
Chairman, International 
Federation for 

Theatre Research 
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NEWS 


Eugene K. Bristow, Editor 


All AETA members, and others, are 
invited to send items to the News Ed- 
itor, ETJ, Department of Speech and 
Theatre, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. Deadlines are January 10, 
March zo, August zo, and October zo. 


AETA AWARDS 1960 


At the AETA ConvenTION in Denver Hubert 
Heffner was presented the fifth annual AETA 
Award of Merit. Recognized for his out- 
standing contribution to all areas of theatre 
professional, community, and educational— 
Professor Heffner has participated actively in 
ANTA and NTC, served as president of AETA 
and editor of ETJ, and taught than 
twenty-five years. Previous winners of the 
AETA Award were: Kenneth Macgowan, 1956; 
Brooks Atkinson, 1957; B. Iden Payne, 1958; 
and John Gassner, 1959. Each year the Eaves 
Costume Company provides a Junior and a 
Senior Award: the first is given for outstanding 
pre-college level of 


more 


accomplishments at the 
regional theatre, the second for distinguished 
work in the area of university and community 
theatre. The 1960 Junior Award was presented 
to Winifred Ward for her outstanding work 
in creative dramatics and children’s theatre. 
The 1960 Senior Award was given to Lucy 
Barton for her many accomplishments in both 
professional and educational theatre. Previous 
winners of the Eaves Awards were: 1958 Senior 
Award, Yale University School of Drama; Junior 
Award, National Thespian Society; 1959 Senior 
Catholic University Theatre; Junior 
Dina Rees Evans. 


Award, 
Award, 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
The De.pnic Instirute, which has its head- 
quarters in Mainz, has recently celebrated its 
tenth anniversary. Composed of theatre groups 
from European and _ non-European 
sities, the Institute has organized drama _ fes- 
tivals for the performance of Greek tragedies, 


univer- 


Medieval morality plays, and the works of 
classical European authors. “Delphiades” for 
the next two years are planned for Coimbra 
in 1961 and Mainz in 1962. 

the Fifth International Student 
held last November was or- 
Turkish National Union of 
theatre groups participated 
at the Festival. Further may be 
had by writing to the President of the Cultural 
Committee of ITMTF, Babiali Cadessi 40, 
Cagaloglu, Istanbul, Turkey. 


In TURKEY 
Theatre 
ganized by the 
Students. Several 


Festival 


information 


In FRANKFURT a new Drama School has been 
founded as part of the college of music. Its 
director is Herbert Maisch, formerly director 
of the Cologne Theatre. Courses at the new 
school, which opened in September, will last 
three years. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
The Forp FOUNDATION has announced a ten- 
research in the 
individual scholars and _ for 
other program activities of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The new grant 
will be used for postdoctoral research fellow- 
ships, grants-in-aid to meet supplemental ex- 
penses, travel, conferences and 
committees of A.C.L.S. The Foundation has 
also made a one-million-dollar appropriation 
to continue for three support of 
scholarly publication in the humanities and 
social through grants to university 
presses. Thirty-five presses received grants under 
the original Foundation program. For further 
information, write to The Ford Foundation, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


year grant of $5,670,000 for 
humanities by 


international 


years its 


sciences 


At the GoopMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE the 
initial program of modernizing and _ rehabili- 
tating stage installations and premises has been 
completed. The entire auditorium and_ the 
plaster dome have been redecorated and _ re- 
conditioned. Additional playing areas have been 
created, a new stage floor has been added 
and the footlight trough recessed to provide 
a playing depth of 42 feet. New seating has 
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increased the capacity to 740. Other improve- 
ments underway include the construction of 
an extra rehearsal room. 

At UCLA a new theater arts building costing 
$2,600,000 was begun last October. The modern 
three-story building will include 6oo-seat and 
200-seat auditoriums, offices, rehearsal halls, 
and shops, with sound and control rooms 
doubling as classrooms. In addition to an elec- 
tric winch system, the main theatre has been 
designed to permit flexible staging, and_ sets 
may be moved from the outdoor construction 
area to the two auditoriums. 

At Turts UNIVERSITY a new program in 
Humanistic Studies, sponsored by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, will begin 
in September, 1961. Emphasizing coordinated 
undergraduate-graduate study, inter-disciplinary 
work, and preparation for college teaching, 
the program will combine the work of seven 
departments: classics, drama, English, French, 
German, history, philosophy. 

At Fresno Strate the division of 
speech arts opened its $2,500,000 building last 
fall. In addition to extensive facilities for 
forensics, speech and hearing therapy, and 
general speech instruction, the new building 
includes a 450-seat proscenium theatre, a 200- 
seat arena, and radio and television studios. 


RESEARCH NEWS 


A TECHNICAL THEATRE ARCHIVE has_ been 
established recently in connection with the 
Institute for Building Science, Technical Uni- 
versity Berlin-Charlottenburg. Sponsored by the 
German Society for Theatre Engineering 
(Deutsche Theatertechnische Gesellschaft), the 
collection includes the following divisions: tech- 
nical theatre literature, special publications, 
catalogues, newspaper clippings, photographs, 
slides, plans and drawings, models, competition 
and building programs, estimates and project 
descriptions. The conception of theatre en- 
gineering embraces theatre building, stage en- 
gineering or technique, and technique of the 
stage industry and all closely related areas. 
Address correspondence and contributions to 
An Technische Universitat Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg, Fakultat fiir Architektur, Institute fir 
Gebaudelehre (EB. 213), Theatertechnisches 
Archiv. Berlin-Charlottenburg, Hardenberg- 


strasse 34. 
The UNESCO Publications Center, estab- 
lished in 1957 by Dr. and Mrs. Gerald Wendt, 
distributes UNESCO publications and also 
supplies other books and materials in coopera- 
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tion with commercial firms, including the 
World Art Series, East-West translations, film 
strips, and art slides. Recent publications 
include The Ink-Smeared Lady and Other 
Kyogen, Japanese folk plays translated by 
Shio Sakanishi; and International Handbook 
of Fellowships, Scholarships and Educational 
Exchanges, containing information on some 
100,000 individual opportunities for  inter- 
national study and travel in 1961 and 1962. 
Further information may be had by writing 
to the UNESCO Publication Center, 801 Third 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

At the Universiry oF HAwan Joel Trapido, 
currently preparing a dictionary of the classical 
and medieval theatres, would appreciate, and 
will be glad to acknowledge, any assistance that 
colleagues can offer. His work is limited to 
terms appearing in books and articles printed 
in English, and he is particularly interested 
“in citations to less common or controversial 


usages.” 


CONFERENCES AND FESTIVALS 


At the Vircinia MuseuM THEATRE the fifth 
annual College Drama Festival of Virginia was 
held in November. Eight colleges presented 
short plays or cuttings from longer plays which 
were evaluated by Miss Stella Adler. Guest 
speaker at the festival was Alfred de Liagre, 
Jr. Robert S. Telford, producer-director of the 
Virginia Museum Theatre, received the second 
annual James S. Helms Playscript Award of 
$100. His winning script, Leaders of Men, deals 
with “conflicts among officers and men stationed 
at Hwachon Reservoir, North Korea, during 
the Korean conflict.” 

The NortH CENTRAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
held its convention at the State University of 
South Dakota in November. In addition to 
lectures and panels Yankton College presented 
You Can’t Take It With You, and Peter Arnott 
provided his puppet performance of Dr. 
Faustus. 

The EAsTERN STATES THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
held its third conference at Cornell University 
in October. In addition to meetings on acting, 
directing, children’s theatre, and _ standards, 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh was presented 
by Albany State College of Education. The 
conference theme was “Community Theatre 
Is A Family Affair’; the New York State Com- 
munity Theatre Association served as host. 


The CENTRAL REGION CONVENTION OF NCTC 
held its annual meeting at St. Xavier College 
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in November. In addition to lectures and 
panels, Loyola University presented Annie Get 
Your Gun. 

The SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA District of AETA 
held its fall conference at Idyllwild in Novem- 
ber. The conference theme was “Trends in 
Theatre, Old and New” and speakers included 
Oliver B. Prickett, Norman Philbrick, John 
Houseman, John Gassner, and James Meares. 

The Cuicaco DraMa FestivAL of NCTC held 
its sixteenth annual one-act play festival in 
November. Twenty-two Chicago-area Catholic 
high schools presented one-act plays or cuttings 
from longer plays. 

The New York AETA REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
held its second meeting at Hunter College 
in November. In addition to lectures and 
panels, college production techniques were 
illustrated by scenes from Arms and the Man 
presented by Hunter College, and The Con- 
trast by Hofstra College. New officers elected 
Hunter College, 
Robert Dierlam, Queens College, 
vice-president; Melvin R. White, Brooklyn 
College, executive secretary-treasurer. 


were Vera Mowry Roberts, 


president; 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


The MERCK COMPANY FOUNDATION has an- 
nounced that, under a new provision of its 
Cooperative Contribution Program, preparatory 
schools and high schools, both public and 
private, are now eligible to receive financial 
aid. Previously the year-old program, for 
matching gifts of Merck and Company, Inc. 
employees to educational institutions, was lim- 
ited to colleges and universities. Contributions 
by the Merck Foundation to colleges and uni- 
versities during 1959 totaled more than $25,000 
and matched gg91 gifts by the company's em- 
ployees. Altogether 130 colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country received gifts 
last year. 

At ADELPHI COLLEGE a special performance 
of The Boy Friend was held last year for 
the benefit of the Alexander Barnes Memorial 
Scholarship Fund. Started in 1953, the fund 
now awards each year two full-tuition schol- 
arships to high school seniors. 

At CORNELL UNIveRsIty Harvey Powers of 
Bucknell University has been awarded the Alec 
Drummond Fellowship for 1960-61. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 
The WEsTERN PLAYERS of Western Washing- 
ton College has announced a play contest with 
entries restricted to full-length plays not yet 
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produced or published. A prize of $100 and 
production in the 1961 Summer Fine Arts Fes- 
tival will be awarded. Deadline is March 15, 
1961. Further information may be had by 
writing to Harry E. Stiver, Jr., Director. of 
Theatre, Western Washington College, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

At the Reticious Arts FEstivAL in Rochester, 
New York, several new plays of religious theme 
will be presented this April. The play contest 
is divided into two categories: group A, not 
over 214 hours; group B, not over 45 minutes. 
Entries should be submitted by March 1, each 
year. Address correspondence and manuscripts 
to Drama Contest, Religious Arts Festival, 50 
Plymouth Avenue, North, Rochester 14, N.Y. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At the UNiversiry oF CoLorapo, Thorrel Fest 
has been named acting chairman of the new 
and drama, _ recently 


department of speech 


splitting the old department of 


formed by 
English and Speech into two 
Other members of the new department of 
speech and drama are Margaret Robb, Victor 
Harnack, Robley Rhine, George Levine, Milton 
Valentine, Gladys Doty, Dorothy Anderson, 
Albert Nadeau, Seldon Faulkner, Anthony Kad- 
lec, Ned Bowler, Virginia Puich, Robert Backus, 
and Margaret Becker. 

At UCLA Time Out of War has 
awarded the Grand Prix and Silver Medal of 
the Netherlands International Student Film 
Festival. Directed by Dennis Sanders in 1955 
and photographed by his brother Terry, the 
film has received several other honors, including 
an Academy Award and a prize at the Venice 
Film Festival. 

At Baytor University after spending 1959- 
60 as a Fulbright Lecturer in South America, 
Juana de Laban has returned to the theatre 
staff. Professor Laban introduced courses in 
stage movement at St. Marcus University in 
Peru, University of Bahia in Brazil, and at 
the University of Chile. 

At Lone IsLAND UNIVERSITY a symposium on 
“Contemporary Theatre” was held in Decem- 
ber. Participants included playwright Elmer 
Rice, actress Blanche Yurka, director Alan 
Schneider, and producer Paul Libin. 

At YALE Universiry Lawrence Langner and 
Goddard Lieberson have been named Honorary 
Curators of two theatre collections. Mr. Langner 
will serve as Honorary Curator of the Theatre 
Guild Collection, and Mr. Lieberson of the 
Literature of the American Musical Theatre. 


departments. 
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Three radio discussions, entitled “The Image 
of Man in Contemporary American Drama,” 
were presented last year with playwright Moss 
Hart and critics Alfred Kazin and Richard 
Brustein as participants. Copies of the discus- 
sions will be supplied free of charge by writing 
to “Yale Reports,” Yale University News Bu- 
reau, New Haven, Conn. 

At WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY a reader's 
theatre production of Pride and Prejudice 
toured the state’s high schools in February. 

At LAMAR STATE COLLEGE OF ‘TECHNOLOGY, 
George E. Bogusch, after serving as stage man- 
ager at the Little Theatre of the Rockies, has 
returned to the theatre staff. In November a 
television production entitled, “On Campus,” 
was devoted to educational theatre. Participants 
included Judson D. Ellertson, George E. Bo- 
gusch, and W. Patrick Harrigan, III. 

At the UNIversiry OF MICHIGAN annual High 
School Drama Day, over 1300 high school 
teachers and students saw a production of The 
Frogs performed in the Varsity Swimming Pool. 
At a special conference of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education held 
in January, faculty and students demonstrated 
the uses of TV in teaching. Professor Edward 
Stasheff has been appointed administrator of 
the Instructional TV project which includes 
the University of Michigan in cooperation with 
the Midwest Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction. 

At STATE COLLEGE two conferences 
have been held: in December, the Central 
California Section of the Western Speech Asso- 
ciation; in March, the annual Central Califor- 
nia Oral Interpretation Festival for junior 
colleges, high schools, and elementary schools. 

A SprciAL IssugE of the International Journal 
of Religious Education devoted to “Drama in 
Christian Education” was published in Feb- 
ruary. Copies at 50c each may be had by 
writing to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
AETA, Department of Speech, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

At the UNiversiry oF Texas Lucy Barton, 
professor of drama and stage costumer, will 
retire from active teaching this June. In Feb- 
ruary, Mildred Howard began an _ eighteen- 
month leave of absence to teach acting and 
speech at the American University in Cairo, 
Egypt. She has been replaced by Frances Good- 
hue Loder. Francis Hodge, awarded a Texas 
Institute Research grant for study in Europe 
this spring, has also been appointed instructor 
in Shakespeare and will direct A Midsummer 
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Night’s Dream at the summer session of the 
Banff School of Fine Arts in Canada. 


At the UNIVERsITy OF OREGON Ottilie Seybolt, 
professor emeritus and former director of 
theatre, has recently directed Look Homeward 
Angel at Eugene’s Very Little Theatre. The 
annual statewide meeting of the Thespians 
was held in February. 

In YOUNGTOWN, ARIZONA Dina Rees Evans, 
former director of the Cain Park Municipal 
Theater in Cleveland Heights, since retirement 
has been acting as consultant and 
manager for the Youngtown Players, consisting 
of go retired senior citizens. 

At SHREVEPORT James Miller has written two 
articles, “Children’s Theatre” and “Open The- 
which are available without cost. Address 
correspondence to James Miller, 3415 Reily 
Lane, Shreveport, La., or to the Hub Electric 
Company. 

At OccWENTAL COLLEGE John Gassner of the 
Yale School of Drama delivered the dedicatory 
address at ceremonies opening the new theatre 


general 


atre,” 


in November. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The Barn Theatre at Shawnee Mission, Kan- 
saa: Michael J. Waddell, director of theatre; 
Robert Howery, technical director; Arlen Dean 
Snyder, business manager. 
State College: 
professor, radio-tv. 

Lamar State College of Technology: W. Pat- 
rick Harrigan, III, technical director. 

Morehead State College: Donald Loughrie, 
head of theatre; Orley Holtan, theatre assist- 
ant. 

St. Cloud State College: Keith Michael. 


Lee Alden, assistant 


Fresno 


Stetson University: George Statler, technical 
director; Cyrus Cressy, instructor of movement. 
Donald S. Sundquist, 
instructor and technical director. 

UCLA: John Houseman, Regents lecturer in 
theater arts. 


Temple University: 


University of Delaware: Turner Edge, in- 
structor and associate director; Alan Billings, 
instructor and technical director. 

University of Southern California: Don C. 
Smith, associate professor of telecommunica- 
tions. 


PROMOTIONS 


Fresno State College: Gaylord O. Graham, 
assistant professor; Janet Loring, assistant pro- 
fessor. 
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Southwest Missouri State College: Robert 
K. Gilmore, associate professor. 

University of Michigan: Jack E. Bender, 
associate professor; L. LaMont Okey, associate 
professor. 

University of Southern California: John M. 
Kittross, professor of telecommuni- 
cations. 


assistant 


AT THE THEATRES 


ALABAMA 

Mobile, Catholic Theatre Guild. Macbeth, 
Dec. Profiles for 1961! (musical), Apr. Winslow 
Boy, June. 


ARIZONA 

Tucson, University of Arizona. The Little 
Foxes, Apr. Waiting for Godot, May. Phedre, 
May. 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno, Fresno State College. Right You 
Are!, Jan. Phillip Walker, director. A Clearing 
in the Woods, Mar. Roy Hergenroeder, director. 
Dark of the Moon, May. Alvin Kaufman, 
director. 

Long Beach, Long Beach State College. Moon 
for the Misbegotten, Oct. W. David Sievers, 
director. Lysistrata, Dec. Alec W. Finlayson, 
director. The Mistress of the Inn, Mar. Alec 
W. Finlayson, director. John Brown’s Body, 
May. W. David Sievers, director. For all pro- 
ductions, Milton Howarth is designer; Herbert 
Camburn, costumer. 

Los Angeles, E] Camino College. Inherit the 
Wind, Jan. Burnett Ferguson, director. Romeo 
and Juliet, Apr. Howard M. Banks, director. 
Oklahoma, May. Burnett Ferguson, director. 
Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp (children’s 
theatre), June. Howard M. Banks, director. 

Los Angeles, Mount St. Mary’s College. Ask 
Any Girl, Nov. Dale O'Keefe, director; Mar- 
jorie Morton, technical director. 

Los Angeles, University of California Ex- 
tension. Antigone, Apr. Richard Hawkins, direc- 
tor. Finian’s Rainbow, May. Samuel Selden, 
director. 

Los Angeles, University of California Ex- 
tension and The Theatre Group. I Knock at 
the Door, Nov. Pictures in the Hallway, Nov. 
All productions directed by Paul Shyre. 

Los Angeles, University of Southern Califor- 
nia. The King and I, Nov. John Blankenchip, 
director-designer. The Bald Soprano and The 
Redemptor, Dec. Bernard F. Dukore, director. 
Shadow of a Gunman, Jan. Lucille Liberatore, 
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director. The Play’s the Thing, Feb.-Mar. Her- 
bert M. Stahl, director. 

Sacramento, Sacramento Civic Theater. Cin- 
derella, Mar. Elizabeth Huddle, director. No 
Time for Sergeants, Apr. Anthony Reid, direc- 
tor. 

San Diego, San Diego Community Theatre. 
Picnic, Nov. Craig Noel, director. Arsenic and 
Old Lace, Jan. Bettie Holloway, director. 

San Diego, San Diego State College. You 
Touched Me, Apr. Richard Harris, director. 

San Fernando, San Fernando State College. 
Othello, Mar. William E. Schlosser, director. 

San Francisco, San Francisco State College. 
Toad of Toad Hail (children’s theatre), Oct. 
John Martin, The Wife of Martin 
Guerre (opera), Apr. Emperor Jones, May. 


director. 


Santa Barbara, University of California Ex- 
tension. Othello, May. 

Whittier, Whittier College. The Cradle Song, 
Nov. Christmas Play for Children, Dec. Witness 
for the Prosecution, Mar. Leave Only Pride, 
Apr. 


COLORADO 

Denver, University of Denver. Royal Gambit, 
Apr. The Menaechmi, May. Kathryn Kayser 
is director for both productions. 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford, University of Hartford. A Connec- 
ticut Yankee, Apr. 

New Haven, Yale 
May. F. Curtis Canfield, director. 

Storrs, University of Connecticut. The Cru- 
cible, Apr. Guys and Dolls, May. 


University. The Duel, 


District OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Georgetown University. Calliope 


(new musical), Apr. 

Washington, Immaculata Children’s Theatre. 
Once Upon a Time, Nov. Beauty and _ the 
Beast, Dec. Anne of Green Gables, Jan. The 
Sleeping Beauty, Feb. Barbara Von Wald, direc- 
tor. 


FLORIDA 

Coral Gables, University of The 
Oresteia, Apr. Delmar Solem, director. The 
Merchant of Venice, May. Jack Clay, director. 

DeLand, Stetson University. The Skin of 
Our Teeth, Nov. Family Portrait, Dec. The 
Tempest, Feb. Stalag 17, Mar. Alice in Wonder- 
land, May. 

Tampa, University of Tampa. The Jewelry 
Salesman; The Party (new one-act plays) and 
The Other Side of the Street (new full-length 


Miami. 
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play), Jan. Romeo and Juliet, Apr. John von 
Szeliski, director. 


GEORGIA 


Athens, University of Georgia. Arms and 


the Man, Apr. James Popovich, director. 


ILLINOIs 

Chicago, Goodman Memorial Theatre. The 
Taming of the Shrew, Nov. Charles McGaw, 
director. Venus Observed, Dec. John Reich, 
director. Royal Gambit, Jan. Melvin Bernhardt, 
director. Under Milk Wood, Feb. Uncle Vanya, 
Apr. Alan Schneider, director. 

Chicago, Roosevelt University. The Visit, 
Nov. Papa is All, Jan. For all productions, 
Anna Helen Reuter is director. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. An En- 
emy of the People, Apr. The Quare Fellow, 
May. Robert Schneideman, director. 

Evanston, The Children’s Theatre. Huckle- 
berry Finn, Oct..Nov. The Three Little Pigs, 
Nov. The Simon Miklos Puppet Theatre, Dec. 
The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings, 
Jan.-Feb. Hans Brinker, Mar. Timmy the Mouse 
Sitter, Mar.-Apr. The Tree in the Trail, May. 
Western Illinois University. The 
Ronald C. director. 


Macomb, 


Crucible, May. Gee, 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. Look Back 
in Anger, Apr. Richard Moody, director; David 
W. Weiss, designer. For all productions: Ric- 
hard Scammon, technical director; Gary Gaiser, 
lighting; Richard Knaub, assistant technical 
director. 

Notre Dame, Saint Mary’s College. The Birds, 
Nov. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. The 
Dark at the Top of the Stairs,: Nov. Golden 
Fleecing, Dec. Look Homeward, Angel, Jan. 
For all productions, Norbert Silbiger is director. 

West Lafayette, Purdue University. Much 
Ado About Nothing, Apr. Erling Kildahl, 
director. Scapin’s Rascalities, Apr. A Phoenix 
Too Frequent, May. 


Iowa 

Ames, Iowa State University. Streets of New 
York, Apr. Mr. Roberts, May. 

Des Moines, Drake University. Time of the 
Cuckoo, Oct. Tomorrow and Tomorrow, Dec. 
John Brown’s Body, Feb. The Rope Dancers, 
Mar. High Tor, May. 

Iowa City, State University of Iowa. Break 
of Noon, Apr. James Clancy, director. Hecuba, 
May. Peter Arnott, director. Troilus and Cres- 
sida, May. James Gousseff, director. 


KENTUCKY 

Morehead, Morehead State College. Harvey, 
Nov. The Pied Piper of Hamelin (children’s 
theatre), Nov. Angel Street, Feb. Brigadoon, 
Mar. The Miser, May. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans, Tulane University. The Pos- 
sessed, Apr. 

MAINE 

Brunswick, Bowdoin College. Our Town, 
Nov. George Quinby, director. Don Juan in 
Hell, Dec. Head and Shoulders (musical), Jan. 
A Touch of the Poet, Feb. Shenandoah (musi- 
cal), May. Romeo and Juliet, June. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University. 
Brass Butterfly, Apr. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst, Amherst College. Richard III, Nov.- 


The 


Dec. 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. The 
Firstborn. The Pelléas et Mélisande. 
School for Husbands. The Visit. 

Detroit, Detroit Institute of Arts. The Elves 
and the Shoemaker, Dec. 

Detroit, Wayne State University. Much Ado 
About Nothing, May. Margaret Spear, director. 

East Lansing, Michigan State University. 
The Cave Dwellers, Apr. Nat Eck, director. 


Frogs. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Minneapolis Civic ‘Theater. 
Tunnel of Love, May. 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. The 
Visit, Apr. Radio Rescue, May 

St. Paul, Macalester College. and 
Cleopatra, Nov. Douglas P. Hatfield, director; 


Shewood Snyder III, designer. 


Caesar 


MIssOURI 

Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missouri State 
College. The Boy Friend, Apr. 

Springfield, Southwest Missouri State College. 
The Matchmaker, Oct. Leslie Irene Coger, di- 
rector. The Clown Who Ran Away (children’s 
theatre), Nov.-Dec. Robert K. Gilmore, director. 
Rainbow, Mar. Leslie Irene Coger, 
director. The Lady’s Not for Burning, Apr. 
Robert K. Gilmore, director. For all produc- 
tions, Byrne Blackwood is technical director. 


Finian’s 


NEVADA 
Reno, University of Nevada. Aria da Capo; 
Waiting for Lefty; If Men Played Cards as 
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Women Animal, 


Charles 


Do, Apr. The Male 
Metten, director. 


May. 


New MExico 
University Park, New Mexico State Univer- 
sity. Uncle Vanya, May. Hershel Zohn, director. 


New YorK 

Brooklyn, Long Island University. Up From 
Everest (new script). The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial. All the King’s Men. 

Brooklyn, Pratt Institute. You Never Can 
Tell, Nov. David S. Lifson, director; Vasilios 
Toulis, technical director. 

Buffalo, University of Buffalo. Henry IT, 
Part I, May. 

Garden City, Adelphi College. The Great 
God Brown, Nov. Marie Donnet Kelly, director. 
The Boy With A Cart, Dec. Josephine Nichols, 
director. Come Back, Little Sheba, Mar. Stanley 
Gould, director. The Comedy of Errors, Apr. 
Stanley Gould, director. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. Medea, Apr. 
Joseph Golden, director. Volpone, May. Marvin 
Carlson, director. 

New York, Columbia University. King Lear, 
Dec. Paul Kozelka, director. 


New York, Union Theological Seminary. The 


Family Reunion, Dec. E. Martin Browne, di- 
rector; Richard Casler, designer. 


NorTH CAROLINA 

Greensboro, Woman’s College of University 
of North Carolina. Cinderella (children’s the- 
atre), Apr.-May. 


OHIO 

Athens, Ohio University. Volpone, Apr. The 
Scarecrow, May. 

Gambier, Kenyon Dramatic Club. The Cruci- 
ble, Nov. Thomas Cooke, director; Art Pellman, 
producer. 

Kent, Kent State University. Six Characters 
in Search of an Author, Apr. Bedford Thur- 
man, director. The Iceman Cometh, May. Earle 
Curtis, director; Louis Erdman, technical di- 
rector. 


OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregon. The Potting 
Shed, Feb. William Z. Iron, director. The En- 
chanted, Apr. Preston Tuttle, director. Hamlet, 
May. William R. McGraw, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jenkintown, Beaver College. Hedda Gabler, 
Oct. Judith Elder, director. 
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Selinsgrove, Susquehanna University. Othello, 
Apr. Bruce L. Nary, director. 

University Park, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Romanoff and Juliet, Oct.-Nov. Summer 
and Smoke, Dec.-Jan. Oedipus: King and Exile, 
Dec. Three Sisters, Feb.-Mar. Pleasure of His 
Company, Apr.-May. Babes in Arms, May. 


RuopeE 

Providence, Rhode Island School of Design. 
Hay Fever, Nov. The Winslow Boy, Apr. A\l- 
bert Cohn, director; Robert Hathaway, techni- 
cal director. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Orangeburg, South Carolina State College. 
Poor Old Jim, Feb. Rosemary Harper, director. 
Once a Thief, Feb. Grace Brooks, director. 


Bread, Feb. Alfonso Sherman, director. 


‘TENNESSEE 

Nashville, The Nashville Children’s Theatre. 
The Dancing Princesses, Dec. 

Memphis, Memphis State University. Julius 
Caesar, Apr. Eugene Bence, director. 


TEXAS 

Beaumont, Lamar State College of Technol- 
ogy. Blithe Spirit, Sept.-Oct. Ted Skinner, di- 
rector. Romeo and Juliet, Nov. George Bogusch, 
director; Patrick Harrigan, technical director. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. The 
Mistress of the Inn, Apr. Walther R. Volbach, 
director; Henry E. Hammack, designer. 

Huntsville, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege. South Pacific, Apr. 

Lubbock, Texas Technological College. The 
World of Sholom Aleichem. 


VIRGINIA 

Williamsburg, College of William & Mary. 
Look Homeward, Angel, Jan. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Apr. 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman, Washington State University. Med- 
ea, Dec. Cal Watson, director. Cave Dwellers, 
Jan. C. A. Jones, director. The Miser, Feb. R. 
R. Jones, director. Seven Keys to Baldpate, 
Mar. Robert Vogalsang, director. Carmen, May. 
Margaret Davis, director. For all productions, 
R. R. Jones and Robert Vogalsang are techni- 
cal directors. 


WISCONSIN 
Shorewood, Shorewood High School. Finian’s 
Rainbow, May. 
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SUMMER THEATRE and SUMMER SESSION DIRECTORY 


The University of Kansas 


STAFF The Lady’s Not for Burning 
"Pe Most Happy Fella 
Look Homeward, Angel 
Jack Brooking Caucasian Chalk Circle 
Allen Crafton My Heart’s in the Highlands 


Gordon Beck 


ee CENTENNIAL SUMMER THEATRE ‘61 


Caroline Kriesel 

Jed Davis 

Bill Kuhlke Experimental Theatre 
Children’s Theatre 


Tom P. Rea Drama Symposium 


THE UNIVERSITY “The Coolest Summer School 
OF BUFFALO AND in America’ 
NIAGARA 


» MELODY FAIR UNIVERSITY OF 
ee AN EQUITY A COMPANY WYOMING 


offer the 


f 
.A. and M.A. Degrees 
IN-THE-ROUND in the fields 


Rhetoric and Public Address 
FULL TUITION Theatre and Drama 
SCHOLARSHIPS Speech Therapy 
AVAILABLE 


Includes production experience 
6 semester hours credit 


SUMMER 
1961 


Intensive Summer Theatre Program 
Special Summer Speech Clinic 


FOR INFORMATION 


WRITE 
WRITE: 
Director of Summer Session : 
Richard R. Dunham, Head 
Department of Speech 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART 


p resent 


r7th and 18th century plays and operas in repertory 


June 11 to August 16, 1961 


ASOLO THEATER FESTIVAL 


The Florida State University Department of Speech 
and School of Music offer 9 hours graduate 


or undergraduate credit 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


Professor Arthur H. Dorlag 
Department of Speech 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THEATRE and DRAMATIC ART 
UNIVERSITY of MISSOURI 


NEW UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FINE ARTS CENTRE 
Completed Fall 1966 


SIXTH ANNUAL THEATRE & TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


8 Weeks Session—June 12-August 4, 1961 
Theatre & Television Staff: Donovan Rhynsburger, Barton H. Griffith, 
Lewis W. Stoerker, Robin Humphrey, Luke F. Lamb, 
William E. Mackey, Donald MacLennan 


Degrees Offered: Write to: Dr. Charlotte G. Wells, Chairman 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


Illinois Wesleyan University Where Theaire IS 
Bloomington, Illinois The Living Art... 


SUMMER STOCK UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


F rom basic theatre practice to 

June 26th to August Sth drama interpretation, ‘eeiaien are 

demonstrated . . . techniques 

The Marriage Go-Round taught . . . through personal 
(if available) learning-by-doing. 

The Glass Menagerie 

Mister Angel Acting - Playwriting - Design 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin Directing - Dramatic Literature 


Five Major Productions 


: Two campus theatres: Ring 
5 Semester Hour credit and Box 


Assistantships available 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in Drama 


WRITE Write: Dr. Delmar Solem 


Lee W. Short University of Miami 
Director of Admissions Coral Gables 46, Florida 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


SUMMER SEASON—1961 
A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 


Arthur Miller 
June 29-July 1 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET 


Peter Ustinov 
July 13-15 


SUMMER AND SMOKE 


Tennessee Williams 
July 20-22 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Brandon Thomas 
Aug. 3-5 


Theatre Staff 
Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of Theatre 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan W. Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Jerry C. McNeely 
Ordean G. Ness 


Guest Directors 


A. D. Sensenbach 
John C. Tolch 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 
Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 


Department of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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AMERICA'S OUTSTANDING 
REPERTORY THEATER 


THE FAMOUS 


DALLAS THEATER CENTER 


A UNIQUE, FUNCTIONAL The Only Nex 
THEATER DESIGNED 
BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


A REPERTORY THEATER 
OFFERS YOU ® WITH A COMPANY OF 
PROFESSIONAL EXCELLENCE 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
® DRAMA AFFILIATED WITH 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


COMPLETE TRAINING 
® FOR TEACHERS OF 
CHILDREN’S THEATER 


9-12 MAJOR PRODUCTIONS IN REPERTORY THEATER 
165 NIGHTS BEFORE AUDIENCE EACH SEASON 


THE DALLAS THEATER CENTER offers the most concentrated the- 


ater experience in acting, lighting, costume, scenic design, and play- 
writing available in America under living theater experience. 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED — BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF — SUMMER WORKSHOP — SUMMER SEASON 


WRITE Paul Baker, Director, Dallas Theater Center 
3636 Turtle Creek Blvd., Dallas 19, Texas 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Athens 
SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 
B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


AUDIOLOGY 
DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 
EXPERIMENTAL PERSUASION 
INTERPRETATION 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
a RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SPEECH EDUCATION 
SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND CORRECTION 
SPEECH SCIENCE 
THEATRE 


i Applications for the Graduate Assistantships and Scholarships for Sept. 1961 are 
4 \\ now being accepted. 


For information write: Claude E. Kantner, Director, School of Dramatic Art and 
Speech, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


SUMMER THEATRE... 
At Athens 
THE OHIO VALLEY SUMMER THEATRE 
Six Productions: June 22 to July 30 


Presented in a completely modern, air-conditioned theatre 


At Chatham, on Cape Cod 
THE MONOMOY THEATRE 
Eight Productions: July 5 to August 26 


In the heart of the east coast straw hat circuit 


— . Undergraduate and Graduate Credit 
a ‘ Board and Room Assistantships Available at Both Theatres 


For information write: Christopher Lane, 
Ohio University Theatre, Athens, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY THEATRE CENTER 


Wisconsin Idea Theatre Speech Department a 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


June 20-July 14, 1961 


For students, Ist Week—NATURE OF COM- 4 

MUNITY THEATRE 
Qnd Week—THE DIRECTOR 

and non- 3rd Week—TECHNICAL 

PRODUCTION 

professionals 4 

4th Week—THEATRE MAN- 

AGEMENT AND BUSINESS 

Graduate and undergraduate May enroll for part-time 

credit attendance 4 


Guest Faculty: Resident Faculty: 


David Bryant Fredrick Buerki 
Richard Hoover Sherwood Collins 
Jules Irving Jonathan Curvin 
Eric Salmon Robert Hethmon 
John Wray Young Alfred Sensenbach 


Margaret Mary Young 


Robert E. Gard, Director, Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
Edward L. Kamarck, Center Coordinator 


Advisory Council: Governing Board of the 
American Community Theatre Association 


WRITE: Nancy Hoffman 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
University of Wisconsin 
3022 Stadium Building 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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JUNE 27° 
thru 
SEPT. 3 


Legitimate 


and 
Musical Stock 


FOR A SUMMER OF INTENSIVE WORK 
ON LAKE ERIE’S MOST EXCITING VACATION BEACH 


* 7 TUITION-FREE APPRENTICESHIPS 


® Practical Experience—All Phases of Theatre with Reputable 
Professionals 

® Credit Toward Actors Equity Membership 

® Only College Grads or Students 


APPLY TO 


OR L. NEWELL TARRANT 


For the Fall 
Season at Erie’s 


The Nation’s Oldest 

& Most Distinguished 

Professional Community 

Theatres—Founded 1916— 
Apply Same Address. 


Managing Director 
128 West 7th St. 
ERIE, PA. 


* REFERENCES 
REQUIRED 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


Meadville, Pa. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Courses in all phases of theatre 


PROFESSIONAL SUMMER 
THEATRE 


PENN PLAYHOUSE 


Staff: John W. Hulburt, chairman, 
Graham Gloster Bird, James Smoot, 
William Walton, Nels Juleus, Charles 
Hampton, Jr., Philip Hill, Kathleen 
Edgerton, Marian Hampton, Margaret 
Freeman. 


Masquer Summer 
Theatre 


“Where Spring Spends 
the Summer” 


Summer College— 
June 12-Aug. 18 


MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


MISSOULA 
In the Rockies 


%* Eight Weeks of Summer Theater 

* Intensive Drama Workshop 

% Course Work Leading to BA 
and MA in Drama 


Write: 


Firman H. Brown, Jr., Chairman 
Department of Drama 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY 


The Vest Pocket Theatre— 
A Playhouse for the Drama Student 


Tucked away on the fifth floor of Conwell 
Hall at Temple University is the Vest Pocket 
Theatre. With seating capacity for forty peo- 
ple, it serves as a classroom for regular 
sections in acting and directing and it pro- 
vides laboratory facilities for student produc- 
tions. Here fledgling actors and directors, 
still sprouting their dramatic pin feathers, 
make their trial flights under the supervision 
of the faculty. For the most part, these 
beginning Thespians are enrolled in basic 
courses. Frequently their work is guided by 
students in advanced courses or by graduate 
assistants in acting and directing. 

Theories discussed in formal class sessions 
are put to the test in the laboratory, and 
basic Theatre techniques are mastered in 
student productions of plays ranging from 
Japanese No Drama to the modern works of 
Eugene O’Neill and Tennessee Williams. Ex- 
perimental productions are an important 
part of the Vest Pocket program. 

The small stage is well equipped with 
lighting instruments and a sizable control 
board, formal scenery, platforms, and a cyc. 
Beginning students in technical Theatre re- 
ceive here their first opportunities to carry 
out the theory learned in the classroom. Ad- 
vanced students find an opportunity for ex- 
perimental work. 

Last year nearly 30 one-act plays and 2 
full productions were presented by the Vest 
Pocket Theatre. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Graduate Assistantships Available 
Stipends for Selected Undergraduates 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
Chairman, Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
Chairman, Department of Communications 


> 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Rhetoric and Public Address 

Discussion and Argumentation 

Speech Correction, Audiology 

Acting and Directing, Technica! Theatre 
Speech Education 

Semantics and Communication Theory 
Communication in Business and Industry 


Facilities 

Speech and Hearing Center, cooperative 
programs with St. Christopher's Hospital for 
Children and Moss Rehabilitation Hospital 


University Theatre, Laboratory Theatre, 
Readers Theatre 


Speakers Union—Debate, discussion, radio and 
television discussion, Student Speakers Bureau, 
Civic Forum League. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Radio Broadcasting 

Television 

Film 

Mass Media Education 

Journalism 

Communications Theory and Research 


Facilities 

Radio—University radio stations 
WRTI-AM and WRTI-FM. Daily broadcasts 
on WFIL and other commercial stations. 


Television—Drama Workshop, internship program 


with educational television station WHYY-TV. 
Advanced training in elaborate WFIL-TV studios. 


instructional Television—Latest, most-advanced 
television unit installed in University 
campus television studio and classrooms. 


Film Unit—Equipped for both silent and 
sound motion pictures. 

Press—Daily campus newspaper, University 
literary magazine. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


A FOREMOST EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS THEATRE CENTER 
This air-conditioned building will house all Department of Drama facilities and activi- 
ties including three theatres. Construction began January, 1961 on a site adjacent to a 
new main entrance of the University campus. The new Laboratory Theatre, located be- 
hind the stage house shown on the architect's sketch, is the third theatre in the Center. 
It was opened September, 1959 with a new translation of Euripides’ Hecuba. 


A NOTEWORTHY PRODUCTION PROGRAM OF 
361 PLAYS SINCE 1938 

* 19 plays of Shakespeare: Taming of the Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Romeo and Juliet, Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Richard II, Twelfth Night, 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Cymbeline, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Richard III, 
King Lear, Henry IV, parts I and II, As You Like It, Winter’s Tale. 
* 91 original plays: Writing and production of long and short plays by de- 
partmental faculty and student members. 
% 29 musicals and operas. 
*% 106 MFA thesis and qualifying productions. 
% 120 other plays: All types, styles, and periods; children’s theatre plays. 
% Over 3300 student produced short scenes and plays in laboratory exercises. 


Arena, Open Stage, Proscenium, Elizabethan styles of staging. 


Faculty and staff of 17. America’s most extensive collection of U. S. theatre history 
materials. 35 graduate and undergraduate assistants. 58 courses in drama. Two air- 
conditioned theatres. 

MFA, BFA, and BS degree programs in drama-theatre. 


For additional information write Loren Winship, Chairman, Department 
of Drama, The University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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LUCY 
BARTON 


After June 15, 1961, available for 
talks to Drama and Speech Depart- 
ments of colleges and universities 
on topics related to costuming for 
the stage. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS: 

The Role of Costumes in a Play 

Expressing Character through Fabric 
(by texture and color) 

Stage Costume as Sign and Symbol 

Theatre Costume as Abstract Design 


Also available for short-term engage- V"y “Period Costumes"? 


ments as visiting professor. Stage cos- Basic Elements of Theatre in Costumes 
tume design for advanced students in from Ritual Dance to the “Musical” 
design and directing. Masks and Make-up as Costume for the 
Face 
A Chat about Platform Dress 


Miss Barton has a B.A. in Drama from the Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
an M.A. in the History and Criticism of the Fine Arts from New York University. She 
designed the entire wardrobe for the original Old Globe Shakespeare at the Chicago 
World's Fair, 1934, and the 500 costumes for the Entrada of Coronado in the Southwest, 


1940. 


Her publications include 
HISTORIC COSTUME FOR THE STAGE 
COSTUMING THE BIBLICAL PLAY 
PERIOD PATTERNS (with Doris Edson) 
Essay, “Costume in America” in ARTS IN THE UNITED STATES (1960) 
Article, “Costume Design—Theatrical” for the forthcoming edition of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


In June Miss Barton will retire from her position as Professor of Drama at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, where during the past fourteen years she has designed costumes for 
some sixty productions, fourteen of them Shakespeare. She has taught also at the Uni- 
versities of lowa, Michigan, Washington, and Arizona. 


She was honored by her peers in 1956 when she was given the Southwest Theatre 
Conference Award for “incomparable service to the visual eloquence of the theatre,” 
and again in 1960 when the American Educational Theatre Association conferred upon 
her the Eaves Senior Award for service to Educational Theatre. 


Address Inquiries to 


Department of Drama, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 
(After August 15, 1961, Box 625, Sandwich, Massachusetts) 
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AMERICA’S TENT 
FINEST THEATRE 


MUSICARNIVAL 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
@ Including tuition for six credit hours, graduate or undergraduate, in School of Drama, Western 
Reserve University, and $25 a week. @ Regular seminar in all phases of musical tent operation with 
outstanding guest lecturers.* @ Practical experience, rotating through all departments, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize. @©.Open to graduate students, seniors, and exceptionally qualified juniors. 
@ Applicants must meet entrance requirements of Western Reserve University. 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE APPRENTICESHIPS 


®@ Practical experience in all technical departments. @ Advanced apprentices may audit the Fel- 
lowship seminar. @ Open to qualified undergraduate and high school seniors at least 18 years 
of age. 


OFFERING THE NATION’S 
OUTSTANDING JOB TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR THE RAPIDLY 

EXPANDING MUSICAL 
THEATRE FIELD 


Announces For Summer 1961 


DEADLINE FOR SUMMER APPLICATIONS: APRIL 15, 1961 


Every fellowship student and apprentice appeared in one to four of our 1960 productions: 
“West Side Story,” “Anything Goes,” “Vagabond King,” “Pal Joey,” “Fanny,” “Naughty 
Marietta,” “Student Prince,” and ‘‘RKedhead.” 


*Our seminar lecturers have included: Martyn Green, Gilbert and Sullivan star of the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company; Mary Ellen Moylan, prima ballerina, Metropolitan Opera; Beverly 
Silis, prima donna, New York City Opera; Irra Petina, star of Metropolitan Opera and Broadway ; 
Michael Pollock, artistic administrator, New York City Opera; Nat Debin, N. Y. theatrical agent; 
Robert H. Bishop, III, president, Musicarnival, and president, Musical Area Theatres Asso- 
ciation; Mary Morris, distinguished actress and former director in drama _ department, 
Carnegie Tech.; John L. Price, Jr., Musicarnival producer; and all Musicarnival department heads. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: LAWRENCE VINCENT, DIRECTOR 


MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL °¢* CLEVELAND 22, OHIO 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Since 1946 
Summer School of the Arts 
1961 


BLACK HILLS “Theatre” ‘ July 3-August 19 


PLAYHOUSE Guest Diregtor, Rebert Gill 
Courses in Actin’, Speech, Stagecrafts, 
Scene Design, Directing, Children’s 
June-July-Aug., 1961 
“Music” July 3-August 12 
Guest Opera Director, Hans Beer 
High School Band and Orchestra 


All new theatre plant 


Company of 30 
Actors-Technicians 


10 sem. hrs. University credits 
Undergraduate - Graduate 


Apply: Warren M. Lee, Dean 
College of Fine Arts 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Workshop, Opera Workshop 


“Dance” July 3-August 11 
Guest Director, Jean Erdman 


The Art of Movement, Dance Techniques, 
Music and the Dance, Composition and 
Production 


“Arts and Crafts” July 3-August 12 
Guest Artist, Ulfert Wilke 
Guest Ceramicist, Shoji Hamada 
Painting, Drawing, Ceramics, Sculpture 


For information please write: 


Summer School of the Arts 
Department of University Extension 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


@ DIRECTING 


@ ACTING 


@ STAGE DESIGN 


TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI ® SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’'S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA & DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA @& THE JACARANDA TREE 
ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL 8 THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
AND WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND « OHIO 
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San Diego State Theatre 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH ARTS 


Bot undergraduate and graduate degrees in Theatre, 
Public Speaking, Speech Correction, Radio and Television. 


A rapidly expanding program of graduate study, with a 
limited number of teaching assistantships available. 


A recently inaugurated FM station—KEBS. 


Recent theatre productions include: Camino Real, 
Medea, Tartuffe, Twelfth Night, Ondine, The Visit. 


“a lively view of significant world theatre” 


For further information, write 


Hunton D. Sellman, Department of Speech Arts, 
San Diego State, San Diego 15, California 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Announces the formation of a new 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


with undergraduate and graduate programs in 
Speech Re-education, Audiology, Interpretation 
Rhetoric, Public Address, Discussion, Drama and Theatre 
Teaching of Speech 
Graduate Assistantships Available 


Two Summer Sessions: June 19-July 21; July 24-August 25 


Summer Musical 4th Annual Shakespeare Festival 
14th Annual High School Speech Institute 


Also short, intensive credit-bearing workshops 


For information write: THORREL B. FEST, Chairman 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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The Cherokee Historical Association 


presents 


Unto 


These 


You'll enjoy and long remember 
this colorful, true-life drama of 
the Cherokee Indians. An emo- 
tional experience vividly por- 
trayed with history retold under 
the stars. Real Cherokee In- 
dians in an experienced cast of 
130 .. . perfect acoustics amidst 
natural beauty of Mountainside 
Theatre. Reserve seats available 
at $1.50, $2.00, $2.25 and $3.00. 


Nightly except Monday—8 P.M. 


JUNE 27 through SEPT. 3 


MOUNTAINSIDE THEATRE, CHEROKEE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Directed by Harry E. Davis, Chairman of Department of Dramatic Art, University 
of North Carolina; Executive Vice-President of Southeastern Theatre Conference; 
Director of American Educational Theatre Association. 


For reservations call or write “UNTO THESE HILLS” 


Address inquiries to Mr. Carol White, General Manager, 
“Unto These Hills,” Cherokee, N. C. 


Cherokee, N. C. Phone HYatt 7-2111 
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BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Thirteenth Season 


THE HURON PLAYHOUSE 


of Bowling Green State 
University 


“In the Heart of 
Lake Erie Vacationland” 


Huron, Ohio 


June 25-August 19, 1961 


® Seven Productions 


* Graduate-undergraduate college 
credit 


Experienced staff 
Write: Dr. F. Lee Miesle 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 
B. A. Major in Theatre Arts 


ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE 
Season 1960-1961 


® Brigadoon 
® Blithe Spirit 
® The Flyers 
(An original script) 
® Playboy of the Western World 
® Tiger at the Gates 


FRED STONE 
LABORATORY THEATRE 


Full Scholarships Available 


For information write: 

Arthur Wagner, Head 

Annie Russell Theatre 
Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 


For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 
Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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YALE UNIVERSITY ©SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


FACULTY 


Frank Bevan, Design Frank McMullan, Directing 

Catherine Blankenship, TV Writing Alois Nagler, History 

Edward C. Cole, Management Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

Walter Eysselinck, Playwriting W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
John W. Gassner, Playwriting Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 
George C. Izenour, Research Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

Pearl Lang, Dance R. Leland Starnes, Speech 

Stanley McCandless, Lighting Constance Welch, Acting and Speech 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Study and work in theatre in beautiful New England 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


JUNE 26-AUGUST 4 


Courses in 


PRODUCTION WORKSHOP 


(up to 6 credits) 


Three ACTING 


STAGECRAFT 


Staff Augmented 
by New York 
Guest Directors 


in conjunction with 


SUMMER STOCK THEATRE 


with a nucleus of New York resident company 


A PLAY A WEEK FOR SIX WEEKS 


For information write: David C. Phillips, Head 
Dept. of Speech and Drama, Storrs, Connecticut 


LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES 


Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 


Twenty-fifth Summer Session 
June 13-Augusi 5, 1961 


Helen Langworthy, Director 
Welby Wolfe, Technical Director 


Applications accepted for membership 
Non Equity Summer Theatre 
Players Technical Workers 


Send applications to Helen Lang- 
worthy, Colorado State College before 
May 15, 1961. 


Six Productions—No Time for 
Sergeants—Edward My Son—Pleasure 
of His Company—The Gazebo— 
Othello—Kind Sir. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Courses in all 
areas of theatre leading to 


B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 


10 Acting Scholarships $300 each 
plus regular Technical As- 
sistantships $120 to $300 for 
summer of 1961 and academic 
year 1961-62. 


1961 Summer Quarter 
June 19-August 18 


For information regarding 
courses, workshops, seminars 


Write to: 


Campton Bell, Director 

School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colorado 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THE THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1961 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eight-week Session: June 27-August 19 
Six-Week Session: June 27-August 5 


% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


THE NORTHWESTERN DRAMA FESTIVAL. A unique summer the- 
atre featuring a repertory company composed entirely of students present- 
ing four plays over a five week period. All four plays are classics offered 
in nightly rotation, a different play each night. Two theatres are used, 
one out-of-doors and another, with identical setting, indoors in case of 
bad weather. 


Tryouts for parts are held in Evanston on March 26, 27 and 28 and again 
on June 25 and 26. 


SUMMER FACULTY: Samuel C. Ball (Scene Design), Robert L. Hobbs 
(Directing), Lee Mitchell (Theatre Practicum, Dramatic Criticism), Inge 
Schmidt (Costuming), Robert I. Schneideman (Acting and Directing), 
Walter B. Scott, Jr. (Development of Dramatic Art), Lawrence D. Smith 
(Acting and Directing), John E. Van Meter (Directing). 


% Curriculum covers stagecraft, acting, directing, lighting, make-up, cos- 
tume design, scene design, theatre history, dramatic literature, children’s 
theatre and creative dramatics. 


% On the wooded shore of Lake Michigan within easy reach of Chicago 
theatre district and of all theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, concerts 
and various art exhibits. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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OUTHERN PLAYERS 


outhern Illinois University 


carbondale, illinois 


1961 Summer Playbill 


The seventh summer stock company will be composed of twelve graduate and 
undergraduate students selected from the applications received. The 1960 summer 
company represented a dozen universities and colleges from Colorado to New 


Jersey. All students selected will be awarded tuition scholarships. 


SUMMER TIME 

A TOUCH OF THE POET 
CANDIDA 

GHOSTS 


SUMMER OF THE 17th DOLL 


by UGO BETTI 

by EUGENE O'NEILL 
by G. B. SHAW 

by HENRIK IBSEN 
by RAY LAWLER 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees in Theatre 
Touring Theatre, Summer Stock Company and Children’s Theatre 


Archibald McLeod, Chairman, Department of Theatre 


Sherwin Abrams 


Charles Zoeckler 


Christian Moe 


Mordecai Gorelik, Research Professor 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 21,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine 
Siks, Warren Lounsbury, Vanick 
Galstaun, Aurora Valentinetti, 
James R. Crider, Gerald R. Sando. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
and School of Drama of the 
Art Institute of Chicago 


JOHN REICH—-CHARLES McGAW 
A SPECIALIZED 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
for actors, directors, designers offer- 
ing B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 

AN EXTENDED RUN 
of 20 performances for EACH of six 
adult and four children’s plays all 
directed by men of the professional 
theatre. 

TWO THEATRES 
one seating 742, the other 153. 

GUEST LECTURERS 
of renown complement the perma- 
nent staff. 

DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES 
large in number include Geraldine 
Page, Karl Malden, Jose Quintero, 
Shelley Berman. 

For information write: 
Registrar, Dept. E., Chicago 3, Il. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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STEPHEN FOSTER STEPHEN FOSTER STEPHEN FOSTER 
1959 1960 1961 


James Morris Jay Willoughby ? 


A Musical Outdoor Drama 


Written by PAUL GREEN Arranged by ISAAC VAN GROVE 


Now Auditioning 


SINGERS ACTORS DANCERS 


Rehearsals begin June 5 Season: June 23 through Sept. 4 


Auditions include: J. Dan Talbott Amphitheatre, Bardstown, Ky. 
March 4 


South Eastern Theatre Conference, Miami, Fla. 
April 8 


For additional auditions information write: 
John Cauble, General Manager, Box 587 
BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
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University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


29th Summer June 19 to Sept. 9 Main Sessions July 3-Aug. 12 
AN OUTSTANDING THEATRE ARTS PROGRAM 


Courses in Acting, Directing, Speech Arts, Stagecraft, Playwriting 


The finest instructors including: Joseph F. Smith, University of Hawaii; 
Francis Hodge, University of Texas; Sylvan N. Karchmer, University of 
Oregon; Calvin Quayle, Chico State College, California; Olivia Hasler, 
England and Ethiopia; Gordon Peacock, Head of Drama Department, Uni- 
versity of Alberta; and others. 


Excellent facilities and accommodations 


other courses 


Journalism and Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, Handicrafts, 
Photography, Modern Languages. 


for further information write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND Chartered 1836 


FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FACILITIES MACON, GEORGIA 


The Loeb Playhouse Complete curriculum leading to 


completely Air-Conditioned B.A. and B.F.A. DEGREES 
FIVE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS in, 


Experimental Theatre 


Nine Full-length Classics 


Acting, Criticism, Design, Production 
Directing, History, Playwriting 


Major options in 


Speech Education 


Graduate Appointments 
$1700-$2500 For further information, contact 


MARVIN J. PHILIPS, Head 
; Write to: Ross D. Smith, Speech and Drama Department 
Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., Wesleyan College 
Purdue University Macon, Georgia 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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SPEECH SUMMER 1961 


theatre and 


rhetoric and i i 
assistantships 
public address available to 


speech education graduate students 


speech pathology 
and audiology 


radio-TV 


DEPT OF SPEECH 


M | U THEATRE STUDY 


UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 
acting and directing 


SEASON 1960-61 
MICHIGAN STATE design and technical 


Harvey, October UNIVERSITY production 


Macbeth, December history and 
criticism 


Greensleeves’ Magic, 

February children’s theatre 
Man and Superman, interpretation 

March dramatic writing 
The Cave Dwellers, 

Kismet, May 

FOR INFORMATION 
ADUAT John E. Dietrich, 

= = Head Dept. of Speech 
SCHOLARSHIPS Michigan State 
spring term begins 

March 27, 1961 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and 
Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Acting, Directing, Stage Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costuming, 

Makeup 
Basic and Contemporary Dance, 
Ethnic, Jazz, Ballet, Composition, 
Styles in Movement 
Vocal Music, Music-Dance Relationship 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 
July 28-August 19 


DANCE SEMINAR 
August 21-26 


Write: Portia E. Mansfield 
Box 4026, Carmel, Calif. 
After May: Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA 


Depariment of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena and Studio season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 one-acts 

Touring productions: International Company, 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Thirtieth Season 1960-61 


Lee Adey Kenneth L. Graham Robert Moulton 
Arthur H. Ballet Wendell Josal Frank M Whiting 
Merle W. Loppnow 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Giraudoux’s “Electra” in the Stanford Little Theatre—August 1960 


STANFORD PLAYERS (1360-41 season) 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING ....... . Memorial Theatre 
October 28, 29 November 3, 4, 5 


A TOUCH OF THE ‘PORT Lettle Theatre 
November 25, 26; 30 December 1, 2, 3 
WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS ... ... . Memorial Theatre 
February 3, 4; 9, 10, 11 
ART INTO THEATRE ...... ... . Stanford Art Gallery 
March 28 to April 30 


PEER GYNT Amphethestre 
May 25, 26, 27 


NORTHWEST DRAMA CONFERENCE 
Sponsored by Stanford Department of Speech and Drama 
STANFORD MEMORIAL THEATRE 
February 9, 10, 11, 1961 
Three major productions Children’s theatre plays 
Nationally known theatre speakers 


For information write: Dr. Norman Philbrick, Head of Dept. of Speech & Drama, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


A.B., M.A., and Ph.D, Degrees 
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The Department of 


THEATRE ARTS 


BALLET 
THEATRE 


BA, BFA 
MA, MFA 


Write to: 


W. R. Volbach, Chairman 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth 29, Texas 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
CENTER 


Fall, Spring and Summer Semester 
Courses For Beginners 


ACTING - MUSICAL THEATRE 
TV - RADIO - VOICE & DICTION 
DANCE 


also 


PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
Acting-Playwriting- 
Drama & Musical Comedy 
Production & Management 
Day & Evening Classes 


and 
YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Saturday Classes 
Boys & Girls 8-12 12-16 
Helen Menken, President 


Guthrie McClintic Richard Rodgers 
Drama Musical Theatre 


Approved G.I. Bill, N. Y. State 
Bd. of Education 
CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


161 West 93rd Street 
New York 25, N. Y. UN 5-0800 


THEATER-BY-THE-GROVE 


State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


PLANS TENTH SEASON 
June 28-August 5, 1961 


Company of 22 Actors and Technicians 
Six Major Productions in Theater at Indiana State College 
Started 1951. Has had nine successful seasons. 


Drama Workshop with 6 hours Undergraduate Credit available in Play 
Production, Scenic Design, Costume & Makeup, Advanced Directing. 


Persons Interested as Actors or Technicians 


Apply to Robert W. Ensley, Drama Director 
Summer Theater Guild, State College 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


For Information Relative to Workshop 


Write Dr. Arthur F. Nicholson 
Public Relations Director, State 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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WAYNE STATE 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Department of 


Speech 


Detroit, Michigan 


MAJOR SEASON 
Six plays 


STUDENT STAGE 
Fifteen plays 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
Touring Company 


TOURING THEATRE 
AETA and ANTA’s selection 
for 1958 tour of India 


THIRTY-FIRST 
SEASON 
1960-61 


ACTING 


STAGECRAFT 


COSTUMING 


MAKE-UP 


LIGHTING 


DESIGN 


DIRECTION 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


CREATIVE DRAMA 


HISTORY 


WRITING 


CRITICISM 


FILM 


OPERA 


All the King’s Men 

The Waltz of the Toreadors 
The Madwoman of Chaillot 
Rashomon 

An Enemy of the People 
Much Ado About Nothing 


For information, write: 
Leonard Leone, Director 
Wayne State University Theatre 
3424 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


COURSES LEADING TO BACHELOR OF ARTS IN THE 
ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS IN THEATRE ARTS 


THE PENN STATE THE ARTS COMPANY 


PLAYERS Live theatre presented by 


Seven major productions in graduate assistants in acting 


arena and proscenium theatres for classes in General Educa- 
tion in the Arts 


FIVE O’CLOCK THEATRE MATEER PLAYHOUSE 


Weekly productions of original §Professional-educational sum- 
manuscripts mer theatre at Standing Stone 


Resident Staff 

Walter H. Walters Russell G. Whaley Kelly Yeaton 
Warren S. Smith Frank Neusbaum G. H. Reynolds 
Robert D. Reifsneider 


Visiting Staff, Summer 1960 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing, Visiting Instructor and Director 
Ann Keely, Visiting Instructor and Designer 
George Latshaw, Visiting Instructor and Puppeteer 


Professional Actors-in-Residence, 
1960 Season at Mateer Playhouse 


Esther Benson "Ronald Bishop Ann Driscoll 
David Frank William Mooney Patricia Thompson 
Frank Browning 


For further information concerning the Fall, Spring, and Summer Semesters and 
gradvate assistantships in acting, technical theatre, costume, and publicity, write to: 


Department of Theatre Arts, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


Offers courses leading to the following 
degrees in Theatre 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
MASTER OF ARTS 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS, with concentration in 
Directing and Production 
Design and Technical Production 


Playwriting 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Publishers of Producing in 


The TULANE TWO AIR CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write MONROE LIPPMAN, Head 


Department of Theatre & Speech 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, La. 
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UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
1960-1961 


State University 


department of speech 


@ Thornton Wilder’s THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
@ Sir John Vanbrugh’s THE PROVOKED WIFE 


* Ketti Frings’ adaptation 
of Thomas Wolfe’s LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL 


@ Faye and Michael Kanin’s RASHOMON 
@ Rogers and Hammerstein’s OKLAHOMA 


@ 9 Experimental Productions 


The courses and production program in Theatre are designed 
to provide the student with a broad cultural background. Grad- 
uate study and the research facilities of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Theatre Collection provide superior means for the develop- 
ment of professional skills and research abilities. 


For information write to: W. Hayes YEAGER, Chairman 
The Department of Speech 
154 North Oval Drive 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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The World’s 
Leading Costumer 


now offers to costume your show at the same rental price as others 
charge for ordinary costumes. 

Why not use the finest costumes available, they will cost you 
no more! 


Write for free costume plots and our estimate. We have been 
costuming over 75% of all Broadway plays for 50 years. Be sure 
your show is Brooks costumed. 


3 West Gist St., N. Y. City 23, N. Y. 


..+» NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


“Training in the Tradition” 


Degrees offered in theatre: 
B.S., A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


1960-1961 SEASON 
The Living Room—by Graham Greene 
Juno and the Paycock—by Sean O’Casey 
An Original Play— (to be announced) 
All My Sons—by Arthur Miller 
Twelfth Night—by William Shakespeare 


For information, write: 


Dept. of Dramatic Art 

School of Education 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square 

New York 3, N. Y. 
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GEORGE LATSHAW 
plays both 

the good guys and 
the bad guys 

in Wilbur and 

the giant. 


Available 
coast to 
coast 


P.O. Box 3512 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


THEATRE 
FOR CHILDREN 


| 
"PLAYS DANCE 
Booking ‘61-’62 TOURS Now 


CONTACT 
FRANCES SCHRAM 


BRIGGS 
MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Bryant 9-6780 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
SCENE AND 
COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
PLAYWRITING 


BFA and MFA degrees 
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catalog 25 Famegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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THE BOOK 


OF JOB 


arranged for stage 
by OrxLIN Corey 


designed for stage 
by IRENE Corey 


By popular request, Mr. Corey’s arrangement of this 
Biblical book, for dramatic purposes, has now been made 
available in printed form. 


Designed for choral presentation, in an altar setting and 
accompanied by photographs of the Byzantine motif devel- 
oped by Mrs. Corey, the book traces the odyssey of this re- 
markable production, which began with a week’s engagement 
at the Brussels Fair in 1958, and has now become an annual 


tourist attraction at Pineville, Kentucky. 


An important contribution to the literature of religious 
drama everywhere. 


“One of the most impressive religious dramas. The decor, 
script, and production are of exceptional power.” 


E. Martin Browne 


112 pages, Illustrated $3.50 per copy 


THE CHILDREN'S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 
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MODERN DRAMA 


Issued four times yearly-May, September, December, and February. Subscription price 
$2.00. Single copies 75c. Articles should not exceed 8,000 words. Book reviews should 
be limited to 500 words. Address contributions to A. C. Edwards, Department of Eng- 
lish, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Editor 


A. C. EDWARDS 
University of Kansas 


Associate Editors 


WALTER MESERVE Robert G. SHEDD 
University of Kansas Ohio State University 


Foreign Editors 


JAcqQuEs SCHERER WILLIAM A. ARMSSTRONG 
The Sorbonne University of London 


Editorial Assistant 


MARTHA T. EISSENSTAT 


Table of Contents for December, 1960 


Dynamo and Lazarus Laughed: Some Limitations ...Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrém 
The Power of Daring Norman Chaitin 
The Psychoanalyzing of Arthur H. Nethercot 
Mourning Becomes Electra and The Prodigal: 

Eugene O'Neill and Light on the Path ................. Doris M. Alexander 
O’Neill’s Dreamer: Success and Failure ...................... Janis Klavsons 
Drew B. Pallette 
The Road to Ruin: The ene of 

Day's Journey ..... John T. Shawcross 
Amor Fati: O’Neill’s Lazarus as Superman and Savior ............ Cyrus Day 
Motes\om Bugene O'Neill in Japan Horst Frenz 
Dialogue in the Plays of Eugene O'Neill ..................... Signi Falk 
Desire Under the Elms: A Modern Tragedy . ...Sophus Keith Winther 
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BARTRON 


show: 
presentation at Commu- 


and 


PRE- 
ARCHITECTURAL 


DESIGN 
CONSULTATION 
by James Hull Miller 
Theatre Designer 


3415 REILY LANE 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


STAFF VACANCY? 
USE THE 


CONTACT PLACEMENT — 
SERVICE 


The Service is free to Employers 


For information, write: 
JED H. DAVIS, Director 


AETA Contact 
Placement Service 
University Theatre 


University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Full coverage of all phases of TV and radio writing, with abundant 
excerpts from scripts 


TELEVISION AND RADIO WRITING 


STANLEY FIELD 

544 pages 1958 $5.50 

“This is definitely the kind of text we’ve long wanted ... a text 
that’s up-to-date; something more than a radio writing book with 
television writing added; a concisely written, practical book by some- 
one with both academic and practical experience. I think Field’s book 
fulfills these requirements admirably. He’s to be congratulated.” 
Russell J. Jandoli, St. Bonaventure University, New York 


Offering technical information valuable to the announcer, as well as 
basic principles 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 
ANNOUNCING 


STUART W. HYDE 

451 pages 1958 $6.25 

“. . . Congratulations to you for publishing a textbook which un- 
doubtedly will emerge as the leading college text on announcing in 
the country. ... Dr. Hyde has written a book which stands as strong 
evidence of his thorough understanding of the responsibilities carried 
by today’s announcer. His treatment of the announcer as a pro- 
fessional communicator should add substantially to the instructional 
program in all college broadcast divisions.” Raymond N. Doyle, 
Sacramento State College, California 

Record to accompany 7'elevision and Radio Announcing net $5.96 


An intelligent, critical analysis of broadcasting as mass communication 


BROADCASTING IN AMERICA 


SYDNEY W. HEAD 

502 pages 1956 $6.50 

“Broadcasting in America is absolutely the best book of its type. 
There is no more comprehensive study of broadcasting, and no book 
gives the beginning student of broadcasting a better full-sized picture 
of this important medium of communication.” Eugene Vasilew, 
Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 


A sound application of the basic principles of speech and communication 
to oral interpretation 


ORAL INTERPRETATION, 2nd Edition 


CHARLOTTE I. LEE 

564 pages 1959 $5.00 

“In my opinion the earlier edition was the finest book of its kind. 
The new edition in no way alters this opinion. The additions and 
changes have all made the book more usable and timely in terms of 
the interests and needs of present-day students of Oral Inter- 
pretation. Charlotte Lee’s book should now be considered a classic 
in the field—a classic that remains vital and exciting.” Roger M. 
Busfield, Jr., Michigan State University 
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HILL & WANG 
paperbacks 


DRAMABOOKS 


LOPE DE VEGA 


Edited, with an Introduction by R. D. F. 
Pring-Mill. Newly translated by Jill Booty. Five 
plays: Peribanez, Fuenteovejuna, The Dog in 
the Manger, The Knight from Olmedo, Justice 
without Revenge. MD20 $1.95; Cloth $4.50 


THE ART OF THE THEATRE 


By Henri Gheon. Translated from the French 
by Adele Fiske. Introduction by Michel Saint- 
Denis. A famous Catholic playwright explains 
his theory of the theatre as a truly popular art 
form accessible to anyone. 


D26 $1.25; Cloth $3.50 
ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


With introductory essay by Francis Fergusson. 
The most influential book ever written on the 
art of the drama, presented in new and fresh 
perspective by Francis Fergusson, author of Idea 
of a Theatre. D27 $1.25; Cloth $3.50 


THE ORIGIN OF THE THEATRE 


By Benjamin Hunningher. Challenges the 
theory that the modern theatre had its origins 
in the festivals of the Christian Church and 
sheds new light on the source and development 
of dramatic art. D28 $1.35; Cloth $3.75 


AMERICAN CENTURY 
SERIES 
AMERICA GOES TO WAR 


By Bruce Catton. Six essays on the Civil War 
and its meaning to Americans today. 
AC35 $1.25 


HEMINGWAY AND HIS CRITICS 


An International Anthology. Edited by Carlos 
Baker. Includes essays by Harry Levin, Lionel 
Trilling, Andre Maurois, Mario Pras, Arturo 
Barea, Ivan Kashkeen, H. E. Bates, Joseph 
Warren Beach, Horst Oppel, Edmund Wilson, 
and others. AC36 $1.95; Cloth $4.50 


STARS FELL ON ALABAMA 


By C-rl Carmer. The only paperback edition of 
a book which has become a classic in our time. 
AC37 $1.75 


WRITERS IN CRISIS 


The American Novel 1925-1940. By Maxwell 
Geismar. A reprint of the first volume of The 
Novel in America. Includes essays on Lardner, 
Hemingway, Don Passos, Faulkner, Wolfe, and 
Steinbeck. A new foreword by the author. 
AC38 $1.75 


HILL & WANG paperbacks are available at 
all fine bookstores. Write for our complete 
catalogue of nearly 100 paperbacks. 


HILL & WANG, INC. 


104 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


A Glossary to the Plays of 


Bernard Shaw 


By PAUL KOZELKA 
Preface by Alice Griffin 


Gives definitions and pronunci- 
ation of 858 terms, expressions, 
and proper names. 


“It represents a labor of love, and I am 

sure a lot of labor. I am going to take it 

home and use it as a reference book.” 
—Brooxs ATKINSON 

“.. .@ work of value to producers of 

Shaw.” 

—WILLIAM TALBOT, Samuel French, Inc. 


“It is a valuable adjunct to the reading 
of Shaw.” —FREDERICK F. SEELY, 
Allegheny College 

. . the handbook provides understand- 
ing of special value to directors and 
actors.” —GerorGE III, 
College English, January 1960 


Published in 1959—55 pp. Paper $1.50 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
New York 27, New York 


SCENIC PAINT 


PREPARED COLORS 


Just Mix with Water 
and Paint 


Available in All Our 
Regular Colors 


AVERAGES 70c PER LB. 
Paint Color Chart—25c 
FREE PRICE LIST 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


Alcone Company, Inc. 
32 West 20 Street, N. Y. 11, N.Y. 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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A NEW kind of book on the drama— 


DRAMA ON STAGE 


RANDOLPH GOODMAN, Brooklyn College 


An original approach to drama, this 
text is a production study of drama 
from the Greeks to the present. 
Six plays are included to represent 
the works of various periods: 


Mepea—Euripides 
EvERYMAN 
MacsetH—William Shakespeare 
Tue 
A Streetcar NAMED DesirE— 
Tennessee Williams 

Tue Visitr— 

Friedrich Duerrenmatt 


Professor Goodman emphasizes the 
fact that a play is more than a 
piece of dramatic literature; a 
script is actually a blueprint for a 
production. As an authenic work of 
art, a play comes to life only in the 


Form and Idea in Modern 
Theatre 
John Gassner, Yale University 
A provocative approach to the his- 
tory of modern theater and its 
theoretical foundations. 


1956, 289 pp., $4.90 
Producing the Play, Rev. Ed. 


John Gassner, Yale University 
Discusses the elements of the the- 
ater; production and_ direction; 
simplified staging and the arena 
theater; noncommercial _ theater. 
Includes the useful technical hand- 
book by Philip Barber. 

1953, 913 pp., $7.00 


theater. Professor Goodman sets 
the play in a constellation of the- 
ater arts: acting, directing, scenery, 
costuming, lighting, music, and 
dance. 

For example, in collecting material 
for the section on Tue Visit, Pro- 
fessor Goodman interviewed: the 
author, the American adaptor, the 
director and his stage manager, the 
scene designer, the costume de- 
signer, the producer, the press 
agent, the actors and actresses. 
Each play selected represents a dif- 
ferent style: comedy and tragedy 
in prose and verse, realism, impres- 
sionism, expressionism, and sym- 
bolism. 


April, 1961, 576 pp., $3.50 tentative, 


paper 


Acting Is Believing 
Charles McGaw, Goodman 
Memorial Theatre, Art Institute, 
Chicago 
A clear presentation of the basic 
theory and tested techniques for 
developing skill in acting for the 
stage, TV, or radio. 


1955, 190 pp., $2.75 


The Art and Technique 

of Play Directing 

Ruth Klein, Brooklyn College 
A simple, practical book emphasiz- 
ing the particular problems of stu- 
dent and amateur productions. 


1953, 179 pp., $2.25 paper 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


383 Madison Ave. 


New York 17 
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Lightweight 


Stage Brace 
of 
Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
*Easier-To-Use 


*Costs No More 
are theatrically correct, fresh and 
colorful, sure to fit. Send for 
of strong, light, structural aluminum FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- now! It costs no more for the 


cally half the weight of wooden ; finest. 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 


easy extension. Quick-acting clamp VAN HORN & SON 


maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 232 N. 11th ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


itech. can be and engaged 16 W. 61st ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 
No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 


Longer Lasting THEATRICAL GELATINES 


Less Bulky 
Easier-To-Pack 
Lower Shipping Costs Rosco Superlative Gelatines 


Capacity 
Closed Open 


also 


ROSCOLENE 


DURABLE COLORED 
PLASTIC SHEETS 


*Three-tube braces 


Prices the same as our 
2000 series wooden models SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 


mic for Stage Lighting 


Hardware 
Corp. 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 


5 
5-45 49th Avenue a Rosco 29 Moore Street 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. Brooklyn 6, N. Y 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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WHAT’S NEW IN THEATRE THIS WEEK... 


* NYC—Broadway & Off Broadway 


* Outer Broadway— 


College, Community, Summer 


“Critical Digest”’—the weekly NYC Theatre Newsletter Digest 
Service—now in its 12th year of service to— 


% College Drama Depts. & Theatre Groups 
% Community Theatres 

*% College & Public Libraries 

% Theatre Teachers & Students 


* Professionals—Editors, Investors, Etc. 


Presents each week of the year a concise, 15 minute summary of all 
theatre news, comments, reviews, etc., published in the preceding week’s 
2100 pages of 7 NYC daily newspapers. PLUS weekly “Outer Broadway 
Theatre Letter” giving exclusive editorial coverage of outstanding 
College, Community, Summer theatre productions coast to coast. 


CD subscribers are invited to inquire further for more specific data 
on current reviews, back reviews and out-of-town tryout reviews by 
phone, mail or drop in for coffee and facts when in NYC. 


$25 per year for complete service. “Bulletin Board Edition” printed 
on one side only designed for posting, or “Newsletter Edition.” 


CRITICAL DIGEST—139 East 47th—NYC 17, NY—EL 5-6894 


Please start “CD” service as follows: 
Next Week Jan. 1, 1961 No. 1 Vol. XIII (4/17/61) 


Send: ........Bulletin Board Edition Newsletter Edition 


City, State. 
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Pek calre 
LAMPS 


RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 
HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 

WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 
SPECIFICATIONS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION — SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36,N.Y. - CIRCLE 5-5870 


B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


® We costume many N. Y. stage and TV productions and have supplied the N. Y. 
CITY OPERA CO.; SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL; spectacular REVUES; 
ICE and AQUA SHOWS and many similar entertainments. 

® These same fresh and attractive PROFESSIONAL COSTUMES are available 
at moderate rental rates for little theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 

® Thousands of costumes of all periods for plays, operettas and musical comedies 
comprise our collection of outstanding wardrobe. 

® Our workrooms are continually making entire new costume productions available 
for amateur use. 

® All costumes are cleaned, altered and styled under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. 

® WRITE, GIVING REQUIREMENTS AND PERFORMANCE DATES, 
FOR COMPLETE COSTUME PLOTS AND ESTIMATE AT NO OBLI- 


GATION. 


Member of National Costumers Association 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costame Co., Inc. 


549 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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Vickers Main Power ‘A’ Unit 


(Feeds Power to Bus-Bats). 


Vickers Show Card— Manual 
Feed (Console 26” deep x 


60” long x 37” high— 
Complete Contro! for os 
many os 200 Dimmers). 


Vickers 3000 Watt Silicon Con- 
trolled Rectifier Dimmer (Only 15 
pounds, plugs into Bus-Bat Outlet), 


ICKERS. MARK I SYSTEM 


an outstanding achievement in theatrical lighting control... 


The Vickers Mark II System is one of the most flexible, 
efficient and economical methods of theatrical lighting con- 
trol on the market. It provides extremely accurate, auto- 
matic regulation of lighting intensities in theatres, audi- 
toriums, schools and other stage lighting applications. Its 
unique design eliminates as much as two-thirds of the instal- 
lation costs incurred with other lighting control systems. 

Principal components of the Mark II System are the 
new Show Card Lighting Control Console, and the Silicon 
Controlled Rectifier Dimmer Units. 


SHOW CARD CONSOLE 
Provides infinite preset operation é 
of the Mark II System. Includes the 
console unit proper, and “‘presettable” 
cards, each a “manual” for 10 to 50 
dimmer control units. When a card is 


inserted into any of the three “read out” sections of the 
console, desired light intensities controtind by respective 
dimmer units are automatically and precisely adjusted 


SILICON CONTROL'.€D 
RECTIFIER DIMME® UNITS 

Lightweight, silent, cool-operating, they mount on bus- 
bats right at the light source, to provide a separate dimmer 
for practically every lighting circuit. Maintenance of these 
dimmers is practically zero, service life is unlimited, since 
there are no tubes or moving parts. 
ALSO AVA/LABLE—Vicxers Pak-Trol Units, incorpo- 
rating six autotransformer dimmer units, for moderate size 
applications. Available with dimmers of 2500 or 6000 watts 
capacity, accommodating any number of lights with total 
wattage of 15,000 or 36,000. 

Write for complete information on these lighting control 
systems by Vickers, 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1803-A_ Locust Street /Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
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An Introduction to the Theatre, rev. c 


by Frank M Whiting, published December 1960 


This comprehensive book introduces students to both dramatic literature 
and to the arts and crafts that transform it into living theatre. The 
portions on modern drama, acting and directing, the crafts, and the 
future of theatre work are considerably revised. 100 half-tones, 55 new. 


354 Pp- $6.00* 


Children’s Theatre: Play Production for the Child Audience 


by Jed H. Davis and Mary Jane Larson Watkins, published November 1960 


Discusses the development of the children’s theatre movement in the 
U. S., the child as a member of an audience, playwriting for children, 
directing, acting, designing, staging, magic and sound effects, lighting, 
variations from adult play production, and management problems of 
both resident and touring groups. Examples, 50 photos, drawings, dia- 
grams, schedules, model prompt pages. 410 pp. $4.50* 


Creative Dramatics: an art for children 


by Geraldine Brain Siks 


“Geraldine Brain Siks has included between these pages her own great 
warmth and belief in children and drama. This should be required read- 
ing for all students of drama, a must for teachers and parents, and an 
inspiration to those people in the world who have discovered that the 
younger generation needs ‘sustenance for its soul.’”” Educational Theatre 


Journal. 493 pp. $4.50* 


Stage Scenery: Its Construction and Rigging 


by A. S. Gillette 


“Where [it] really pays off is in the chapters on three dimensional 
scenery, rigging, and special construction and rigging problems. Gillette 
uses no photographs but instead employs 103 of the finest and clearest 
illustrations I have ever seen in a book of this nature. [This] alone is 
well worth the purchase price of the book.’ Educational Theatre News. 


317 pp. $6.00* 


*Text Edition—available for quantity sale to schools and colleges only. 


49 €. 33d St. 1.9. 16, 0.9. 


HARPER BROTHERS 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Circuit selection at your finger tips. 
(WAU. OR CONSOLE MOUNTED) 


Here are the most significant advancements in cross-connecting systems in 50 years: 


Each slider 
represents one 
stage load with 
a capacity of 

20 amperes. 


Each 
conducting bar 
(buss) represents one 
dimmer or other 
power source and has 
a maximum 
Closeup detail capacity of 
of Davis 50 amperes. 


Quick-Connect 


1. Finger-tip control permits connection of as many as 60 
different stage loads with any one of 40 possible separate 
power sources. In large installations several may be combined 
for greater capacity. 


2. Visible Programming. Programming can be visibly checked 
without tracing individual circuits through a maze of patch 
cords, 


3. No-flicker switching. No electrical contact is made until slider 
is released at desired load connection. 


4. ‘Dead front” construction insures compietely safe operation 
without danger of electrical shock. 


5. A sweep of the hand clears the board. There are no plugs, 
jacks or cords to get lost or become worn and dangerous. 


ARIEL DAVIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Arielites" and Davis Dimmers* 
Dept.C361, 3687 South State Street, Salt Lake City 15, Utah 


DAVIS ‘DIMMER 
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LIGHTING 
Grid 


HEAD 
Brock ( PULLEYS) 


KNOT in Fly LUNES FOR 
FAST AND ACCURATE TRIAMING 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 
By Herbert Zettl, San Francisco State College 


“This is by far the best text of its type in the field, and just 
what teachers and students—and I am sure, what station per- 
sonnel—have been looking for. It is a ‘must’ book. My con- 
gratulations to Zettl.” 

Richard J. Goggin, Chairman, 

Department of Television, Motion Pictures, and Radio 

New York University 


“Here is a clear, concise, and easy-to-read handbook designed 
as a valuable aid in college and university television produc- 
tion and direction courses. Too, program directors and pro- 
ducer-directors in local stations will have at their disposal a 
ready reference to the many elements of television production— 
such as lighting, scene design, graphics, film, special effects, 
video tape, and creative camera usage.” 

James Lynch 

Ohio State University 


This how-to-do-it production handbook is specifically designed 
for small-station operation. Vidicon cameras and techniques, 
video tape, and extensive material on color television are fully 
discussed in this comprehensive, up-to-date text. 

Television Production Handbook contains numerous sketches 
and photographs illustrating production features, problems, 
and equipment. Available June, 1961. Price to be announced. 


Send for copies on approval to: 


WADSWORTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Belmont, California 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Better Stage Productions 


Begin with Hub Engineered Equipment 


FREE! Your choice of five 

outstanding Hub lighting bul- 

letins written by leading the- 

atre designers and lighting 

consultants. Each bulletin is 

complete with layouts, spe- 

cific suggestions, and staging 

tips. 

ES-54—The Elementary 
School Stage 

(CO SL-56—The High School 
and College Stage 

(J 99—Lighting the Church 
Stage 

(0 102—The Open Stage 
Theatre 

104—The Children’s 
Theatre 

Write today, on your letter- 

head. 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2255 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


From Spotlights to Switchboards 
Hub Offers Professional-Type Results! 


Your stage productions take on more atmosphere and 
feeling when lighting is right, and under proper 
control. Regardless of the size of your stage, or the 
size of your budget, Hub can help you achieve the 
best results. 

Why? Because Hub’s complete line of stage lighting 
and lighting control equipment has been developed 
specifically for the educational theatre—school, 
church, and college. What’s more, Hub has been 
delivering fine quality lighting for over 45 years. 

If you are planning additions to your present stage 
lighting layout, or want to install an entirely new 
system, it will pay you well to get 
Hub’s engineering and design rec- 
ommendations. There is no ob- 
ligation for this service! 


Resident engineers in principal cities 
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JAMES FORSYTH 

“Mr. Forsyth is an excellent writer. His 
literary style is simple and vivid. His 
characterizations are lucid and vigorous. 

And he manages his story easily.” 
—Brooks Atkinson 
HELOISE—The story of Abelard and 
Heloise. “A drama in which the big 
themes are purity, thought, truth and 
God. It is head-and-shoulders above the 
ordinary level of the theatre. ‘Heloise’ 
has stature as well as understanding.”— 
N. Y. Times *$1.50 
BRAND, by Ibsen in a new stage version, 
“Possibly Ibsen’s greatest play. . . . This 
condensed version (is) more powerful as 
well as more manageable than the tre- 
mendously long original.”—Tyrone Guth- 
rie. “A permanent part of any serious 
dramatic group’s_ repertoire.”—Players. 
*$1.85 
EMMANUEL—“Brings to the Nativity 
story a richness of color and a sense of 
wonder that make it vibrant."—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. “Fresh and elevating”— 
N. Y. Times. *$1.00 
THE ROAD TO EMMAUS—The dra- 
matic power of this Easter-tide play 
springs from the alarm and despondency 
caused by the disappearance of the body 
of Jesus and the sensitive understanding 
of the human emotions of people in 
crisis, *$1.25 


THE PLAYERS’ SHAKESPEARE 


THE CHESTER MYSTERY PLAYS 
edited with an introduction 
by Maurice Hussey 


These sixteen plays from the great Medi- 
eval cycle are “rich material for versatile 
drama groups. . . . Their lasting and 
provocative beauty returns us to the 
simple faith of the members of the guilds 
who acted in them.”—The Churchman. 
“The happiest and most fortuitous pres- 
entation by our Drama and Music De- 
partments within recent years. . . . AS 
a vehicle for college theatre the Cycle 
is unmatched.”—Dean of Students Mar- 
garet Levinson, Bakersfield College. 

*$2.25 


THE SNOW QUEEN 
by Suria Magito & Rudolf Weil 
based on the story by Hans Andersen 


“The dramatization is excellent, the 
characters are well drawn, the dialogue 
natural. . . . It is a charming play and 
would be an excellent choice for any of 
the better equipped children’s theatres.” 
—Players Magazine. ‘Michel Saint-Denis 
has contributed a wise and exciting in- 
troduction.”—N, Y. Morning Telegraph. 

*$1.25 


edited, with introduction, notes and appendices 
by J. H. Walter, M.A., Ph.D., Headmaster, Minchenden School 


In this edition the text of the play is given on right-hand pages only and on the facing 
left-hand page appears a commentary which embodies notes on difficulties in the text, 
but, even more, encourages an awareness of the dramatic qualities of the play by stress- 
ing the establishing of character, the detailed following of a line of argument, and its 
interpretation by movement, gesture and voice. This approach stimulates and enlivens 
classroom work and is a most fruitful way of preparing for examinations. It is also of 
immense value to workers in the theatre and general readers. Dr. Walter has had many 
years’ experience of teaching Shakespeare at all levels; he ‘is also a scholar who has 
edited (among other works) the Arden Edition of Henry V. 94 pp. 434 x 714 inches. 


TWELFTH NIGHT $1.50 


Sturdy paper over boards. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE $1.50 


Others to follow 


DARK OF THE MOON 


by Howard Richardson & 
Richard Berney 


Write for our Complete Catalog 


“A stirring American folk play . .. per- 
fection in the theatre’—N. Y. World 
Telegram. This comedy-tragedy of a 


Theatre Arts Books 


“witch-boy” from the Smoky Mountains jas 
who marries a mortal is “the kind of 
play the audience instantly likes”’—N. Y. 
Times. “Imagination and color—superb 
theatre”—N. Y. Sun, $1.50 


*Amateur Production Royalty on Request 


333 Sixth Ave. New York 14 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Century’s Control System 


heart of the art of stage lighting... 


Century, the largest manufacturer of electronic switchboards, offers 
its experienced engineering staff to assist schools and little theatres 
in planning lighting control systems. C-CORE® units (Century’s 
trade mark for back to back silicon controiled rectifier dimmers) are 
designed for flexibility, compactness and simplicity of operation. 
Of the many Century systems installed, the two-scene preset, shown 
above, with selective submastering permits the handling of many 
complex cues. This Century unit was recently installed at the 
Madison Township High School in New Jersey. Architect: Merchant, 
Seidel & Hickey / Engineer: Fred S. Dubin, Associates / Electrical 


Contractor: James H. Delaplaine, Inc. 


Write for full descriptive literature 


521 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
1820 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Cal. 
1477 N.E. 12Sth Street, North Miami, Fla. 
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MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW TO ATTEND... 
AETA's 1961 


SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
“THEATRE AND THE HUMAN BOND” 


GENERAL AETA SESSIONS, August 28-30 


featuring 
Theatre U.S.A. The Arts in Liberal Arts International Theatre 
Panels — Discussions — Demonstrations 
Playwriting, Acting, Directing, Producing, Lighting, Design, Technical 
Theatre, Costume, Music & Dance in Theatre, Religious Drama, Mass 
Media, Dramatic Literature, Theatre History, Research, Theatre Education, 
Theatre Architecture, Debut: New Panelists 
Project Meetings Special Student Members’ Meeting 
Reception Honoring AETA Founders and Past Officers 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE, August 24-26 


featuring Workshops in 
Creative Dramatics, Religious Drama, Movement, Demonstration Tech- 


niques, Source Material for Creative Dramatics, Properties, Costumes, 
Puppets 
Demonstrations - Productions by Professional Children’s Theatre Companies 
AJLA Reception - Luncheons - Banquet - Theatre Party 


SECONDARY SCHOOL THEATRE CONFERENCE, August 27 


Acting-Directing Demonstrations with Critique and Discussion 
Demonstration; Movement Techniques for Teen-Agers in Older Roles 
Demonstration; American Theatre Wing 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY THEATRE ASSOCIATION, August 27 


featuring Panels on 
Directing, Stage Management, Business Management for the Small Theatre, 
Publicity, Promotion, Community Theatre as a Training Ground for 
the Actor 
After-Theatre Get-Together with Top Professionals 


SPECIAL OFF-SEASON HOTEL RATES FOR LUXURY 
ACCOMMODATIONS ON A BUDGET—BROADWAY & OFF-BROADWAY 
THEATRE-GOING—N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY PHOTO EXHIBIT 


Complete Preliminary Program, Hotel Reservation Cards, and Pre- 
Registration Forms Available in May 


The National Catholic Theatre Conference, also celebrating its Silver Jubilee in 
New York, August 24-26, cordially invites AETA members to share in its cele- 
bration as we invite them to share in ours. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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KLIEGL SCR’ DIMMERS* 


Whitman College — Walla Walla, Wash. 
Univ. of Idaho — Moscow, Idaho 
Antioch High School — Antioch, Calif. 
South Brunswick High School — South Brunswick, N. J. 
Sunset High School — Beaverton, Oregon 
a Columbia High School — Maplewood, N. J. 

P SCR Kent State Univ.—Kent State, Ohio 

INSTALLATIONS Stamford High School — Stamford, Conn. 


Greenwich High School — Greenwich, Conn. 
IN EDUCATIONAL Univ. of Mass. — Amherst, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS | Univ. of Missouri — Columbia, Missouri 
West Essex High School — West Essex, N. J. 


St. Johns Univ.— Queens, N. Y. 

Pleasant Valley High School — Brodheadsville, Pa. 
lowa State Univ. — Ames, lowa 

Senior High School — Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Univ. of Illinois — Urbana, Ill. 


*PATENTED 


Klieg! SCR Dimmers offer an entirely new and revolu- 
tionary concept in dimming control. 


Klieg] SCR Dimmers are also being used in archi- 
tectural, television and armed services installations. 


For full details on Klieg) SCR Dimming Systems write: 


Ciighting EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co., INC. 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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The critics hail 


JOHN GASSNER’S 


finest book’’ 


Theatre at the Crossroads 


Plays and Playwrights ; 
of the Midcentury American Stage 


“A brilliant and sustained job of 
critical dissection.” 
—Saturday Review Syndicate 


“Truly a tour de force... . If he 
lives to be a hundred, John Gassner 
cannot write a wittier nor a more 


profound book than this.” 
—Library Journal 


“This is real criticism, the result of 
prolonged and deep study, of a nota- 
ble and healthily functioning intel- 
lect—all seasoned with affection and 
common sense.” 

—The Boston Sunday Globe 


“It is valuable as a historical survey 
of contemporary drama and a bril- 
liant critical work as well. Ap- 
proached from either direction, it is 
indispensable.” 
—Richmond Times Dispatch 
“A very distinguished work. Mr. Gass- 
ner becomes, through these essays, 
one of two or three master spokes- 
men of the theatre.” 
—Savannah News 


“If Broadway, in crisis or not, can 
inspire books as thoughtful and per- 
ceptive and creative as this one, it 
is still much alive.” 

—Dallas Morning News 


“Full of wisdom, sound judgment, and 


enthusiasm.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


“A rich trove of theatrical reprise 


and analysis.” 
—Variety 


“A storehouse of judgments, ideas and 
allusions which will refresh the mem- 
ories of oldsters and perhaps educate 
the neophyte.” 

—Wall Street Journal 


“Combines practical theatrical crit- 
icism with developmental criticism 
of drama as a literary art. Seldom 
have the two been mixed so suc- 
cessfully or turned out in such a 


readable form.” 
—New Haven Sunday Register 


“Here is whole-minded, literate, pro- 
gressive criticism of the kind we see 
all too little today.”- 

—New York Mirror 


“Publication of an astute and 
thorough critical work such as John 
Gassner’s THEATRE AT THE 
CROSSROADS is a major oc- 
casion. The result is theatre crit- 
icism at its best.” 

—Columbus Citizen-Journal 


$5.95 at bookstores, or postpaid from 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. © 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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UNDER THE 
SYCAMORE TREE 


by 
SAMUEL SPEWACK 


The author describes his work as a farcical fable. We consider 
it one of the most enchanting fantasies ever to appear on our list. 
Originally presented in England with Alec Guinness as its star, 
where it played to enormous critical acclaim. The play has had a 
phenomenal history of European productions, including presenta- 
tion at the Berlin Drama Festival in 1955. 


UNDER THE SYCAMORE TREE has at last been made 
available for nonprofessional production in the United States and 
Canada. Inquiries as to availability are invited. 


5 men, 2 women, plus 3 men, 1 woman 
(the latter 4 characters being nonspeaking roles); 1 Interior. 


BOOKS, $1.25 


“Satirical, romantic, provocative, steadily entertaining, satisfying.”—Watts, 
N.Y. Post. 


“Entertaining, wry, good-natured comedy.”—Atkinson, N.Y. Times. 
“Delightfully witty, imaginative and adult.”—Chapman, N.Y. News 
“Fine whimsy, offers much gaiety.”—McLain, N.Y. Journal-American. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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ee If ants could speak, if they could love and hate and dream and philosophize like \ 
Se human, how would they react to the present state of the world? We urge you to a, 
read the play and discover for al 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DEGREES 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 


SPEECH SCIENCE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
TELEVISION 
PEDAGOGY 
THEATRE 
RADIO 


Speech Clinic—Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios—Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theatre—Frieze Arena Theatre 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre 


1961 1961-1962 
SUMMER SESSION FIRST SEMESTER 
June 26-August 19 September 13-February 3 


Qualified Graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between November 1 
and February 1 of the academic year preceding the one for 
which the fellowship or scholarship is desired. 
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